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MORNING SESSION 
Friday, November 28, 1930 


Dr. James N. Rute, President of the Association, in the Chair. 


THE GENERAL PHILOSOPHY THAT SHOULD 
CONTROL EDUCATION 


Wm. Joun Cooper, U. S. Commissioner of Education 


I am inclined to think that Doctor Rule, by virtue of his 
membership in a State Department of Education, took advantage 
of me for he knows that in spite of all I may have to do, I always 
answer a call which comes from a State office, feeling that such 
is an obligation. Perhaps, also, he did not want to place any of 
you in the rather embarrassing position of opening this symposium. 
He knows that it cannot embarrass the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, for as all of you are aware, the Commissioner of Education 
is an officer without any authority except over a few helpless 
natives in the Territory of Alaska. In that Territory, he does 
maintain some schools and some hospitals and a nurse service for 
the natives, but Congress does not permit him to practice on white 
people. Consequently, no one need pay any heed to the Com- 
missioner if what he says displeases. 


But seriously, I should not care to hold the office if it were 
one of administrative authority, or if it really corresponded to a 
ministry of education in a foreign country, because I do not feel 
that I am wise enough to come to you with a program of educa- 
tion. And I doubt if there is anyone in this country who is wise 
enough to formulate a program of education for a population of 
our size and diversity scattered over such a far flung area as we 
have under our flag. To state it briefly, it seems to me that it is 
the function of a Commissioner of Education in a country such 
as ours to open up a situation, to assist in defining the problem, 
to gather needed data, but to leave to those who must face the 
problem, formation of conclusions and plans of action. 

Were I representing the royal Italian government in its 
ministry, I suppose I should feel obliged to formulate a program 
which would be intended to develop loyal “blackshirts” out of the 
next generation, or if I were representing the ministry of educa- 
tion under a Soviet system, I should feel obliged to inculcate the 
doctrines of that system. And I think a serious matter for us to 
consider in American education, particularly American secular 
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education, is the idea that it must do something for a future some- 
body rather than to be concerned with the present individual 
himself. I think that overemphasis on the future underlies our 
vocational education program too much. We do not want to use 
the schools merely to feed the maw of business and industry. 
Perhaps this same overemphasis characterizes some of our college 
professional schools causing us to overstress a vocational or pro- 
fessional efficiency rather than to develop an all-around individual. 


I think possibly that tendency results from the connection 
for so many centuries of education with the church. Presumably 
the church is the custodian of a body of revealed truth which is 
to be passed on from generation to generation. That is a part of 
the church’s obligation, and it uses the school as a subsidiary 
organ, not as a primary organ. But as I see it, in secular educa- 
tion in a nation such as ours, the school must be a primary insti- 
tution. That position means, of course, that education must be 
free from dogmatism, that it must avoid propaganda even though 
such propaganda activities be backed by the most approved patri- 
otic organizations. It is quite a different function that education 
has to perform in a democracy from the function which it per- 
forms in a government that is trying to perpetuate itself or in a 
church which is passing on a body of revealed knowledge. 


I want to use as a text to open the discussion, a sentence 
taken from that iconoclast, George Jean Nathan. Perhaps you 
will say, “Why do you drag him in?” I should answer partly to 
provoke discussion, and partly because he makes a clear cut dis- 
tinction between two sorts of things which students get in college 
and school, which seems to me pertinent at this time. And I take 
this sentence from the current number of a magazine that prides 
itself upon being “The magazine of controversy.” It is the Forum 
for December. The quotation I am going to give you is found 
on Page 356, where Mr. Nathan says, “I believe in a college 
training, but not in a college education. The latter, I have learned 
from personal experience, is worth very little. The former, which 
imparts a knowledge of the value and uses of leisure, a somewhat 
superior ease and serenity and a humorous view of indignation, 
whatever form the latter may take, is not without its advan- 
tages.” “T believe in a college training, but not in a college edu- 
cation.” This reminds me of an article that appeared in the 
alumni journal of one of the largest of our State universities about 
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a year and a half ago, in which a student writer was telling the 
alumni that the work of the college as put on by the students them- 
selves was very much worth while, but that out of good form it 
was necessary to tolerate the faculty, to put up with some of their 
whims, to conform to the requirements of the registrar’s office 
so that in due time they might accumulate sufficient credits to 
secure the right to put certain letters after their name. But the 
student went on to show that the activities which the students 
themselves built up in their athletic activities, in their musical and 
literary and debating programs, were all very, very much worth 
while; in fact, so much worth while that the average student 
could afford to tolerate the faculty and the red tape of the institu- 
tion in order to secure these benefits. 


That, I fear, expresses the feeling of a great many people 
who graduate from college today. It is voiced more clearly and 
more concisely by Mr. Nathan than by any one else whose writings 
I have had the opportunity to read. 


However, while reading Doctor Dewey’s “Quest of Cer- 
tainty,” I found this statement: “Education, as the means of the 
general institution of intelligent action, holds the key to orderly 
social reconstruction. But inculcation of fixed conclusions, rather 
than development of intelligence as a method of action, still domi- 
nates its processes. Devotion to training in technical and mechan- 
ical skills on the one hand, and to laying in a store of abstract 
information on the other, is to one who has the power to read the 
signs, an almost perfect illustration of the significance of the 
historic separation of knowledge and action, theory and practice.” 
You may recall that Dewey begins his book by calling attention 
to the tendency of the Greeks to look for the ultimate and to 
assume that all knowledge that might be discovered was antecedent 
to the process of discovery. He then describes the period during 
which the Christian Church, coming in contact with Greek philos- 
ophy, endeavored to combine this Greek ideal with the Hebrew 
notion of deity—a movement which finally made theology and 
philosophy virtually synonymous terms, or perhaps I should say 
theology and metaphysics, with a tendency to discount the prac- 
tical. So not only the students but the faculties separate the 
scholastic and the practical. 

If you attend meetings of the vocational teachers as I do, 
you will find that they frequently denounce those of us who have 
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been trained in the usual college course as “academic,” as “theo- 
retical,” as not interested in the problems of education which 
pertain to the rank and file of the population. I think some of 
them feel that way about me. For instance, only last week I 
attended as a member the semi-annual meeting of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, and was the only member present 
to vote against a recommendation that the principles underlying 
the Smith-Hughes Act be extended to commercial education. 
Now my objections are really two: first, I did not believe in bring- 
ing under the domination of the Government at Washington an 
entire new field of education; second, I am not ready to accept 
the philosophy of underlying vocational education as it is inter- 
preted by the folks who have founded separate schools or classes 
for mechanics, etc. I believe the worker must learn how to live 
at the same time he learns how to make a living. I think both are 
fundamental objections to the present scheme. But either my 
colleagues on the Board couldn’t see those objections, or they 
were perfectly willing to override both of them. 


This break between the practical on the one hand of which 
this vocational education is an example, and the theoretical on the 
other hand is, as Dewey says, of very ancient origin and is so 
fundamental in the thinking of many of us that we subscribe 
either to the one school or the other school. Accordingly, it is a 
problem which the college and the high school both must solve, 
because we are approaching a time, it seems to me, when the 
secondary school must be accepted as a concluding level of educa- 
tion for a large number of people. The junior college level, which 
to my mind is an upper phase of the secondary level, must be 
accepted as the proper school-leaving age for another very large 
group of our people. And the collegiate level must be regarded 
more and more the place for another considerable part of our 
population to engage in serious study preparatory to professional 
service and civic leadership. In vocational terms there is a ten- 
dency for the secondary level to become a trade level, for the 
junior college level to become a semi-professional level, and for 
the collegiate level to become a strictly professional level. (I 
regret to use these vocational terms, but due to the fact that we 
have our educational scheme outlined either in units or in terms 
of vocational objectives, or in terms of year grades, we find it 
difficult to define what we are trying to accomplish.) 
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Dewey’s book, which I need not here recapitulate, traces the 
history of that notion of the theoretical vs. the practical down 
through the period when Newton and his followers attempted to 
make science and philosophy synonymous by urging that science 
was on the way to finding the final and the ultimate truth right 
in its own fields. Very fortunately, it seems to me, Mr. Einstein 
came along and made us less sure that scientific findings were 
absolute in character. 

Today there is still a line of cleavage between the theoretical 
and the practical which, as I have indicated, is working toward 
a dual rather than a unified educational system. It appears in 
another fashion in our everyday life. We refuse to unify the 
fields of the natural sciences and the social sciences. Accordingly, 
we make progress in producing goods but little progress in so 
distributing buying power that these goods may be consumed. 
We are able to create wealth with fewer man power hours but do 
not give thought to the leisure time which results. 


Some of these failings are well phrased in another article 
which appears in this same number of Forum. It is written by a 
rather keen observer, James Truslow Adams. He discusses trends 
in American life. I extracted from his article sixteen of these 
trends, and as I read them I wish you would think about the 
departments of human knowledge concerned and what your col- 
lege or your high school should be doing with such issues. Do 
you agree with me that all of these matters are problems for such 
departments as economics, sociology, philosophy (including ethics 
and logic), psychelogy, and political science, and that they should 
be discussed in some form in every college and secondary school? 

The trends which Mr. Adams finds in American life are 
these: The substitution of self expression for self discipline; of 
the concept of prosperity for the concept of liberty; of restless- 
ness for rest; of spending for saving; of show for solidity; of 
desire for the new or novel in place of appreciation of the old 
and tried; of dependence for self reliance; of gregariousness for 
solitude; of luxury for simplicity; of ostentation for restraint; 
of success for integrity; (and I believe Harper’s Magazine, 
some time during the year, had an article on “the luxury of in- 
tegrity,” showing how rare it is and how few feel they can afford 
it); of the national for the local; of easy generosity for wise 
giving; of preferring impressions to thought; fact to ideas; of 
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substituting democracy for aristocracy; and of substituting the 
mediocre for the excellent. 


You may disagree with Mr. Adams, but keep in mind that he 
has viewed American life in America, from the student’s chair, 
the professor’s chair, and the business man’s chair. Then he lived 
in Europe and viewed America from over there. And those are 
his conclusions about present trends in American life. 


Recall that Doctor Dewey said that education holds the key 
to an orderly social procedure or an orderly social existence. 
What is education doing about it? Does education know where 
it is going? Ever since the publication of Spencer’s “Essays on 
Education” in this country, American education has been attempt- 
ing to define its purposes in terms of Spencer’s objectives by re- 
stating them or rearranging them. Professor Yocum, of Pennsyl- 
vania, did it about 1902, and committees of the National Education 
Association have done it in different ways from time to time since. 
Of the latter the best known to American secondary schoolmen 
is a report setting forth “the cardinal principles of secondary edu- 
cation,” published about 1913 or 1914. I have been searching for 
a new lookout from which to view this whole matter of objectives. 
On one occasion since Doctor Rule put this matter on my mind, 
I seemed to find that point of vantage. I had occasion to take a 
plane between Council Bluffs, Iowa, and Chicago, Illinois. I did 
find that a plane is rather a good device for getting you away by 
yourself where the telephone cannot reach you, where nobody 
can drop in to ask you some questions, where you cannot read 
very comfortably, but where you can sit and think about things. 
As I looked out of the window of that plane when it was about 
a mile above the surface of the State of Iowa, human beings were 
not conspicuous. They were probably reduced to a new per- 
spective. Neither was the automobile conspicuous. A highway 
can be seen if you look for it carefully; and a railroad is visible 
if there happens to be a train moving along it. The thing that 
struck me as I looked down from the plane was the checker-board 
appearance of the earth—green squares of pasture, yellow squares 
of cornfield or grain field, and black squares which were plowed 
fields. Those were conspicuous. Conspicuous too were bands 
that looked as if someone had knocked a bolt of light blue or green 
ribbon off a counter and it had unwound itself in rather a hap- 
hazard way. I knew that these were the Mississippi and the 
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Missouri rivers and their small tributaries. I concluded that the 
first thing we ought to be concerned with after all about the people 
on this earth is this natural environment in which they find them- 
selves. And from the air that seems to be about the same as it 
was when Columbus discovered America. Probably it isn’t very 
different from what it was at the time of the birth of Christ. It 
is about the same land and river system with little climatic change. 
And I wonder what the schools and colleges in that area were 
doing about making folks understand that environment. What 
do we do to fit people into an environmental situation that cannot 
be altered? Do we enable them to master it and to modify it 
where it can be altered? In the elementary school I know it 
seemed that we were doing practically nothing. Yet in the ele- 
mentary school, if I see the function of it correctly, pupils should 
be engaged in a very large measure in forming desirable habits. 
One of these is learning to observe. And what better material 
is there for use in establishing a habit of observation than nature 
itself? Yet nature study, so-called, or elementary science, if you 
prefer that name, has a pathetically small place in the elementary 
school course of study. Presumably the secondary school will be 
doing more. Certainly here natural phenomena will find a place! 
But what is the situation? Usually a high school can give only 
one or two courses in science. These are regularly chemistry and 
physics. We are told that the colleges demand these studies. 
But if you will talk to college professors of chemistry and physics 
you will find that they put the student who comes in from the 
high school with these courses and the student who comes in 
from the high school without these courses into the same college 
class. Obviously, the methods and the materials learned are not 
of very great value in the opinion of the college professor. I am 
inclined to agree with the professor in this placement for when 
I go into a high school science classroom, with a view of observing 
what is going on there, I find two processes, which, defined in 
educational terms, are, first, a manipulative process in the handling 
of apparatus, practically the same process and the same discipline 
that one gets in the school shop. Its chief advantage to the college 
is that the student who comes in with that training breaks less 
apparatus. And the second process which I see there is the visual 
method of inculcating a dogmatic fact already set forth clearly 
in the textbook. There is no analysis of the scientific ways of 
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thinking ; no gathering up of experimentally discovered facts and 
bringing them together with a view to generalization from dis- 
coveries. Our high schools and academies have introduced 
natural sciences, two of them at least, without accomplishing any- 
thing of very great scientific import, without changing the habit 
of thinking, without changing the students’ attitude toward the 
world about him very much. Presumably a useful branch of 
science for our purpose is biology. But we teach biology seldom 
or formally in the high school because it may get us into con- 
troversy. We simply must avoid controversy! The educator him- 
self is unwilling to face the consequences that are inherent in his 
own position between a board of trustees who were educated 
twenty-five years ago, and a group of young people he is trying 
to educate for the twenty-five years hence. He is in a difficult 
place, of course, but education is no place for cowards. 


Perhaps there is difficulty in securing a teacher in biology 
too. At the secondary school level biology becomes the most im- 
portant of the sciences, both from the point of view of its subject 
matter and from its use in further developing the habit of ob- 
serving things around us. But if we take a teacher who has been 
educated in the University of Chicago out into the Rocky Moun- 
tain area, he must know the flora and fauna of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. But it is impossible to use the books of notes from the 
professor’s university lectures. Such a teacher must do new work 
and he discovers that the college hasn’t made him a scientist. He 
is a parrot adept in the bag of tricks he learned. Physics and 
chemistry are rather formal, are perfectly harmless, in that they 
do not arouse much controversy, so why bother with real science 
teaching ? 

You who are administering colleges may make application of 
this thought to the college field. I have already indicated what 
it means if your college is sending forth those who are to teach. 
But those who will not teach should have some training in fields 
of research, should know how to dig up new knowledge, and 
should appreciate what it means to extend the frontiers in the 
various sciences. 


But I also saw that the individual who was going about his 
daily tasks 5,000 feet below my plane had to fit himself into a 
social environment. A little reflection on his social environment 
led me to conclude that undoubtedly it is very different from the 
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social conditions prevailing in this same area when Columbus dis- 
covered America. In language, in forms of government, in 
religion, in social customs, all has been changed. The racial stock 
itself has changed. No one generation saw the change com- 
pleted, “yet Time makes ancient good uncouth.” And there came 
to my mind another personal experience. (I hope you will pardon 
the use of these personal experiences.) I was present at the 
installation of President Gaines at Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity, in Lexington, Virginia. As those of us who were in the 
academic procession sat in that impressive Lee Chapel witnessing 
the oath of office administered, we were able to see through the 
grille at the rear of the platform Valentine’s recumbent statue of 
Robert E. Lee. Since my own high school days I have been inter- 
ested in the life of General Lee. But under the spell of these 
ceremonies I realized more fully than ever before what a splendid 
type of American manhood General Lee was and how ideal his 
example is for college youth. Before me came the vision of a 
grandfather whom I never saw, but who in a uniform of blue 
helped to kill the men who followed General Lee. What was the 
chief offense after all, as we look back upon it historically, which 
men of Lee’s generation in that southern section committed that 
drove them to death? I believe historians would agree that the 
two big issues were differences in opinion regarding the relation- 
ship between the Union and the States, and regarding the matter 
of human slavery. But on both sides, Lee stood exactly where 
his own grandfather stood. The people north of the Mason and 
Dixon Line had changed their thinking and accordingly their atti- 
tude toward both of these issues. The economic situation, result- 
ing from rapid immigration and the organization of free labor, 
beginning about 1840, made slave labor repugnant to many. More- 
over, population conditions had changed. Migration had taken 
the descendants of the old Massachusetts settler somewhere out 
West. They obtained their land titles from the Federal Govern- 
ment, had called upon the Federal Government to protect their 
lives and property from Indians, and finally had obtained the 
privileges of statehood from the United States Congress. And 
the very nature of the case had forced them to abandon the attitude 
of their parents and grandparents with regard to the relationship 
between the Union and the States. And into these old Northern 
States had come hundreds of thousands of new immigrants who 
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knew Government as National only. In the old Southern States 
these factors had not been so effectively at work. I applied this 
nation of changing conditions to my own situation. I wondered 
whether the instruction which sons are getting in American 
schools and colleges, especially as it concerns the historic doctrine 
of American isolation, might some day lead them to face the 
cannon of an internationally minded world. Is the instruction 
in history and the other social sciences that is given in the high 
schools and colleges at the present time an asset or a liability to 
those who must live in 1950? Who of us is wise enough to 
know? Are we teaching young people to adjust themselves to 
changing conditions? Or are our energies devoted to what Dewey 
terms, “The inculcation of fixed conditions rather than develop- 
ment of intelligence as a method of action.” 


We have all been impressed, I am sure, by the difficulties 
presented by the social sciences. They are in a condition of flux 
because social and economic conditions change. It seems possible 
to make social science materials justify what we want to think. 
We can use them for rationalization. We recall that at one time 
political scientists were very busy defending the theory of the 
divine right of kings. Later they were building up the social 
contract theory of the formation of government. We haven’t yet 
come to the point where we fearlessly analyse society; where we 
are ready to say that human society appears to be “mutual give 
and take” affair; and that he who takes most from it is obliged 
to give most back. We leave ethics to the churches rather than 
frankly adopting it into our social science program. Yet what 
excellent teaching materials we have for our lower schools. 

Washington is a splendid example, but we do not hold the 
real Washington up to our boys and girls as a man who put back 
into society a full return for everything he received and more. 
Rather do we moralize on a mythical youth or stress his work as 
a great soldier. Lee is in many ways an even more splendid ex- 
ample for this purpose. At the close of the war his name was 
worth a fortune to banks, insurance companies, etc., vet he chose 
to accept a $1500 salary from that poverty-stricken, broken little 
college to serve it as president. Do you find this emphasized in 
the histories? If we look at the materials in the social sciences 
from this point of view, we may make some suggestions. On the 
elementary school level, assuming that the formation of desirable 
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habits constitutes one of the big responsibilities of the elementary 
school, we should employ data about Lee, Columbus, Lincoln, 
Washington, and others, as facts to be woven into pageants pre- 
pared by the children themselves and presented by the children 
themselves. These pageants would displace memorization of 
biographies and isolated dates and facts. Our emphasis in 
pageantry would be not the facts of history, not the art, not the 
English composition, not on skill in acting, but primarily on getting 
boys and girls to work together for a common purpose. For the 
very fundamental nature of human society today lies in co-opera- 
tion. When we reach the high school level, I think we may offer 
an account of how our social and economic institutions and ideas 
came to be what they are, not with a view of producing defenders 
of the present order, but rather to produce minds and will to 
change it intelligently as new conditions arise. 


On the college level we must analyze the situation more 
critically. In this connection I am reminded of a story that Dr. 
Charles R. Mann tells about the Democratic National Convention 
of 1924. It seems that one of the speakers arose and eulogized 
William J. Bryan, saying among other things that Mr. Bryan 
had been the first man in a half a century who had the courage 
to lay his hand to the Constitution of the United States being 
primarily responsible for the amendments providing the direct 
election of Senators, and for Income Tax. Then another speaker 
condemned the Republican Party for putting its hand into every 
man’s pocket. Apparently nobody in the Convention saw that it 
had been Mr. Bryan who had made it possible for the Republican 
Party to “put its hand in every man’s pocket.” Now the Income 
Tax Amendment did fundamentally change our American Gov- 
ernment, for it brought the Federal Government into direct con- 
tact with many citizens. 

Our citizens should know that the direct election of Senators 
does change the Constitution of the United States in a funda- 
mental way for it requires the voter to consider complicated 
foreign relationships which the founders kept from popular con- 
trol. There are people today who advocate Federal operation of 
utilities. I do not here pass on the wisdom of such policy, but I 
do believe that we must be made to recognize that efficient business 
organization is monarchial in character. If the Federal Govern- 
ment is to operate, let us say, the railroads of this country effec- 
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tively we should change its form. An organization in which the 
Senate gets in the way of the President and the House may get 
in the way of the Senate, cannot be expected to make business 
judgments. But that system of checks was built up purposely to 
protect individual liberty. It is excellent for the functions of the 
government which the framers of the Constitution had in mind. 
Today voters come to Washington and say, “Here, you must dis- 
charge this responsibility,” and blame the Government or the party 
in power for not doing what cannot be done with the existing 
machinery. 


If we are to modify the environment in which we live intelli- 
gently, we can no longer avoid such issues because they are con- 
troversial. Most of the material which is written on the present 
economic situation seems to be based upon the economics of Adam 
Smith. But this changing world Dr. Rule spoke about demands 
a new economics. Take the matter of money. We have not only 
passed out of the barter stage, but also out of the stage when 
money was used in exchange for goods. In our credit economy 
money is primarily a measure of value. This is recognized when 
we realize that there isn’t enough money in the United States to 
pay back the bank deposits if every one called for them at once, 
nor is there enough money in the United States to pay the cash 
loan values of the life insurance policies in force if all holders 
wished to borrow at once. Money is only a measure now, such 
as a 12-inch rule or a yard stick or any other measure. That is 
one reason why the business world is so easily upset; a mere loss 
of confidence upsets it. It also helps explain why it is possible 
to inflate values far beyond their actual worth and also to deflate 
them, happenings we have seen in recent stock market history. 
We need a new economics, based on characteristics of present 
economic, social, and political life, and a careful study of the data. 
I feel that the colleges and universities should be pioneers in these 
fields. Let us not be afraid or be ultra-conservative. I hope the 
story of the coming of the natural sciences will not be repeated 
with the social sciences. Natural science study and research which 
have made our industrial advance possible came through the pio- 
neer efforts, not of college men, but of men on the outside. You 
will recall that the bequest of Lawrence gave impetus to science 
in Harvard, the bequest of Sheffield boosted science study in Yale. 
Chicago, Pennsylvania, and perhaps other great universities of 
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this country would have to confess that their work in the natural 
sciences came of the vision of somebody outside the college faculty 
and the presidency. It was someone out in the field who saw the 
problems which lay ahead. The agricultural research and most 
of the engineering development in our colleges are to be credited 
to the vision of one United States Senator. The Land Grant 
Colleges were founded that the practical might receive attention 
for the existing were still proceeding on the historic theory that 
the practical is somehow less important than the theoretical. 


But I must return to my vision. I have tried to suggest 
educational objectives growing out of man’s natural environment 
and his social environment. I must speak of the third factor, 
namely, the individual himself. Many of the criticisms that Mr. 
Adams has made are applied to the individual himself rather than 
to his environment. Many of them belong in the realm of psy- 
chology. Take this matter of restlessness for example. I am not 
sure that we can rest any more, for our senses, at least those of 
sight and hearing, are being bombarded continually. It is getting 
increasingly difficult to get away from noise. If you are in a big 
city, you are with it all the time. What are the effects of the 
penetrating rays of high powered lamp and neon signs on our 
optic nerves, and of the foundry of street noises and radios on 
our ear drums? Psychology must find the answer and help us 
develop a defense against injuries. I think that the individual 
must develop a philosophy of life for himself if he is to be prop- 
erly adjusted in this world. You may say that this is a responsi- 
bility of religion. In schools and colleges maintained by the 
churches, I see no objection to placing this responsibility on the 
Department of Religion. But I regard it as wider in scope than 
traditional religion. It involves the whole doctrine of “Know 
Thyself”—physically, mentally and socially as well as spiritually. 
And I have in mind also the secular school which has no depart- 
ment of religion and must trust religious life to the church. The 
church cannot track its doctrines and do what I want done in the 
time at its disposal. So I should establish a Department of 
Guidance whose job it would be to help children study themselves, 
as well as study these two environments into which they must fit. 
But that is another story. I must not discuss it here. The point 
I would make here is that individuals must fit into our kind of a 
world; they must learn to make to adjust themselves to it where 
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the situation can not be altered; they should be taught when and 
how to alter and modify situations intelligently where such can 
be altered. I want man to be master of the situation and not a 
mere cog. Most of the writing today on this machine age calls 
attention to the fact that the man is now a cog, and that the 
machine is master. If that condition can be remedied it can be 
remedied only by a system of education. We have a wonderful 
system of schools. I fear we have no system of education. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am not sure whether this gets before 
the conference what you wanted to get before its members, but 
my time is up and that is all I care to say at the present time. I 
understand that you have other people to talk this afternoon who 
will, I hope, show what parts secondary schools and colleges play 
in a modern system of education. After I have listened to these 
contributors I shall be glad to attempt a conclusion at the dinner 
meeting this evening. 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


Headmaster Boyp Epwarps, Mercersburg Academy, Chairman 
Miss MurtiEt Bownen, St. Agatha’s School 
Principal Francis R. Nortu, East Side High School, Paterson 


Professor R. H. Jorpan, Cornell University. 
Registrar DEMPsTER, Johns Hopkins University 


CoMMITTEE ON AUDIT 


Headmaster ALBERT H. Fatt, Chestnut Hill Academy 
Principal HELEN Cuurcu, Stevens School 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 
Friday, November 28, 1930 


BUSINESS MEETING 





REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


In making arrangements for a change in headquarters for 
the annual meeting this year, the Executive Committee decided 
upon the experiment of holding all the Saturday morning con- 
ferences in the hotel and in the Chalfonte across the street. This 
was done because of the distance from the Atlantic City High 
School which was quite ready to extend the gracious hospitality 
it had shown the affiliated associations for several years. It is 
the hope of our Committee that these meetings have been con- 
veniently and comfortably provided for under the new arrange- 
ment. 

During the year, 44 schools and colleges have been admitted 
to membership as follows: Academy of Mercy, Philadelphia; 
Allegany High School, Cumberland, Md.; Altoona High School, 
Altoona, Pa.; Bayonne High School, Bayonne, N. J.; Biglerville 
High School, Biglerville, Pa.; Bogota High School Bogota, N. J.; 
Canisius High School, Buffalo, N. Y.; Catonsville High School, 
Catonsville, Md.; Central Commercial Manual Training High 
School, Newark, N. J.; Coraopolis High School, Coraopolis, Pa. ; 
Cranford High School, Cranford, N. J.; Demarest High School, 
Hoboken, N. J.; Fort Lee High School, Fort Lee, N. J.; Garfield 
High School, Garfield, N. J.; Glen-Nor High School, Glenolden, 
Pa.; Simon Gratz High School, Philadelphia; Hasbrouck Heights 
High School, Hasbrouck Heights, N. J.; Hastings-on-Hudson 
High School, Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y.; Independence Town- 
ship High School, Avella, Pa.; Johnstown High School, Johns- 
town, N. Y.; Manor Township High School, Millersville, Pa.; 
Mercyhurst College, Erie, Pa.; Metuchen High School, Metuchen, 
N. J.; Moravian Preparatory School, Bethlehem, Pa.; Mt. Leba- 
non High School, Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh, Pa.; New Jersey 
Department of Public Instruction, Trenton; Palmyra High 
School, Palmyra, N. J.; Paulsboro High School, Paulsboro, N. J.; 
Penn Yan Academy, Penn Yan, N. Y.; Princeton High School, 
Princeton, N. J.; Radnor High School, Wayne, Pa.; Theodore 
Roosevelt High School, New York City; St. Joseph’s High 
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School, Emmitsburg, Md.; St. Peter’s College High School, Jersey 
City, N. J.; Miss Sayward’s School, Overbrook, Pa.; Severn 
School, Severn, Md.; Seton Hall High School, South Orange, 
N. J.; Shillington High School, Shillington, Pa.; Smyrna High 
School, Smyrna, Delaware; Spring Township High School, Inter- 
villa, Pa.; Tunkhannock High School, Tunkhannock, Pa.; Villa 
Maria Academy, Immaculata, Pa.; West New York High School, 
West New York, N. J. 


During the year, one membership school, Misses Hebb’s 
School, at Wilmington, has been discontinued and one school has 
been dropped for non-payment of fees for three successive years. 
The total membership is at present 621. 

In order to co-ordinate more successfully the various activi- 
ties of the Association, the Executive Committee asks that the 
Chairman of the Commission on Higher Institutions and the 
Chairman of the Commission on Secondary Schools be considered 
as members of the Executive Committee ex-officio to attend and 
report at meetings of the Committee. The Committee also 
recommends that each of the affiliated associations be invited to 
send a representative to the meetings of the Executive Committee 
to participate in plans for the annual convention. 

One of our representatives on the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, Principal Wayland E. Stearns, of Barringer High 
School, has asked to be relieved of further service. The Execu- 
tive Committee has accepted his resignation with appreciation of 
the service he has given and has named as his successor Principal 
Harold A. Ferguson, of Montclair High School. 

The Executive Committee has also considered the possibility 
of changing the name of the Association in the interests of 
brevity and accuracy, as the present elongated phrase fails to 
give due recognition to the District of Columbia. Suggestions 
will be welcomed by the Secretary. 


GrorceE WM. McCLELLAND, Secretary. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


The Secretary then brought to the attention of the Associa- 
tion the following communications: 


1. An action of the Annual Meeting of the Council of Church 
Boards of Education authorizing “the Executive Secretary to 
write to the standardizing agencies commending them for their 


policy of adopting qualitative rather than merely quantitative 
standards.” 


2. A notice calling attention to the meeting of the World 
Federation of Educational Associations at Denver, Colo., July 
27th to August Ist. 


3. A request that the Association endorse the proposed cele- 
bration of the 200th anniversary of the birth of George Washing- 
ton. This led to the adoption of the following resolution: 


“RESOLVED, that the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland does hereby endorse 
the program of observance of the 200th Anniversary of the birth 
of George Washington, to take place in 1932, accept with appre- 
ciation the invitation of the George Washington Bicentennial 
Commission, and pledge this organization to extend earnest co- 
operation to the United States Commission in all possible ways, 
so that future generations of American citizens may be inspired 
to live according to the example and precepts of Washington’s 
exalted life and character, and thus perpetuate the American 
republic. And be it further 


“RESOLVED, this resolution be incorporated in the official pro- 
ceedings of this meeting, and that a copy thereof be transmitted 
to the George Washington Bicentennial Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C.” 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
From November 25, 1929 to November 24, 1930 


Debit 
Balance in Association Funds ..............0eeeeece $2,467.07 
Dues from one institution for 1927-28................ 7.50 
Dues from five institutions for 1928-29............... 37.50 
Dues from 556 institutions for 1929-30.............. 4,170.00 
Dues from seven institutions for 1930-31............. 52.50 


Visitation of Schools, Commission on Secondary Schools 1,287.71 
Visitation of Colleges, Commission Higher Institutions 250.00 
Certificates to Schools, Commission on Secondary Schools 168.00 
Interest on deposits and exchange on Panama check... 90.70 


Total, Movembber 24, TOGO... 006 ccc ccccscseceves $8,530.98 





Credit 
PP civ nceksddssseusseesndeedenadn sees $ 429.92 
Expenses of Members to: 
American Council on Education .......... $ 39.75 
College Entrance Examination Board ..... 30.49 
National Committee on Research ......... 8.20 
North Central Association Meeting ....... 100.45 
Southern Association Meeting ............ 91.47 
Executive Committee Meetings .......... 33.00 
303.36 
Commission on Secondary Schools ................. 2,960.67 
Commission on Higher Institutions ................. 480.67 
SY LieVANPRRONEN SATO CRREREA CURSED FOS eae KOR 300.00 
DEL. biviciigb ners bahar ddd ehwdh ede Kawa e neues 85.00 
PE 665 cacsnwke cava nekeeenesd eae en ear 10.25 
EL hinKigehahi ip amdenShEhateehee ease oanennans 54.20 
EOD a incde cet ecenaes eh ennsdeenseheerene 31.17 
EE, din dbo seGsines renee besenesasastannanens 3.00 
Sy Os PII SUED oo ce oc csr sececesasewesons 100.00 
0 FT ee Te TTT CTT TT eT eee TT Tere 896.18 


EE -paticchiwakveness sewed OaSaeNTEseNe ee Reeees 57.19 
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NS sicbks Ce kn pee i liaen nes eeeeeeieaesbens 10.00 
Bonding Treaserer pro Gamh.........-ccececcvessioess 12.50 
Te TO ok chines stcdscsorsteincvnl $5,734.11 


Balance on hand in Association Funds Nov. 24, 1930.. 2,796.87 


$8,530.98 


On deposit with the Girard Trust Company as per statement 
submitted November 24, 1930, $2,834.01. 


Two institutions are in arrears for 1927-28, 1928-29, 1929-30. 


Four institutions are in arrears for 1928-29, 1929-30. 
Twenty-four institutions are in arrears for 1929-30. 


STANLEY R. YARNALL, 
Treasurer. 


HELEN Woop BELL, 
Treasurer pro tem. 


REPORT OF AUDITING COMMITTEE 


We have examined the accounts of the Treasurer, which are 
summarized above, together with the accompanying vouchers, and 
find all to be correct as set forth, the balance in his hands being 
$2,796.87. 


G. H. Fatt, 
Heten L. CuurcuH, 
Auditors. 


November 24, 1930. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON INSTITUTIONS 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Since the last meeting of the Association the Commission 
on Institutions of Higher Education has held two meetings, one 
in New York on Saturday, March 29, 1930, and one in Philadel- 
phia on Monday, November 17, 1930. 


At the meeting in March the Commission took up first for 
consideration the matter of a re-examination of data from colleges 
now upon the approved list. It was decided after due considera- 
tion that 28 of the colleges now on the list be requested to submit 
data. The practice of other regional associations is to make a 
periodic review of all the colleges on the approved list. This 
Association has not followed that practice and many of the colleges 
on the approved list have been on the list without review ever 
since the list was first established in 1922. In a few cases the 
Commission had received specific reports regarding an institution 
which called for a check-up. In other cases the college had not 
complied fully with all the standards of the Association when it 
was originally put on the list. It was decided that there should 
be appointed a committee of three members of the Commission 
to examine data when received and to decide which of the institu- 
tions now on the approved list should be re-inspected. This 
Committee held two meetings and went over the data which had 
been submitted by the colleges in question. It was decided that 
some twelve of these institutions should be re-inspected as soon 
as practicable. Of these twelve, six were re-inspected prior to the 
meeting of the Commission on November 17th. In general the 
reports of inspection so far made have been favorable. A number 
of the colleges are decidedly stronger than in the past. In a few 
cases the Commission has discovered serious weaknesses and has 
given advice, but it has not found any occasion for drastic action. 


The Commission also considered at considerable length the 
matter of the standards for Junior Colleges. After careful and 
thorough discussion it was decided that they should not recom- 
mend any changes in the present standards for junior colleges; 
that it would appear under the rules that proprietary junior col- 
leges were not eligible for inclusion in the approved list; that 
there was no sufficient reason for altering the financial require- 
ments for junior colleges as stated in our present standards, since 
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these are not high in any’ case; that in considering the matter of 
the classification of junior colleges the curricula and departments 
in liberal arts and sciences could at present be the only depart- 
ments upon which the Commission was authorized to pass, and 
that at least for the present it should not undertake to evaluate 
other curricula or departments. 


The Commission decided also that an inquiry should be sent 
to colleges on the approved list of the Association relative to their 
experience with students from junior colleges in recent years, and 
asking for any conclusions at which they might have arrived as 
a result of their experience in dealing with such students. In- 
quiries were sent to all the colleges on the approved list, and 
replies were received from about three-fourths of them—approxi- 
mately 75. Of these, 33 had had no experience with junior college 
students. Most of the 33 had received no applications from 
students in junior colleges, and one of them which had, had refused 
to admit any applicants. The replies showed that in 1928 there 
were approximately 91 applications for admission to colleges on 
the approved list from junior college students, in 1929 there were 
about 159, and in 1930 there were about 183. These statistics are 
not complete because a number of the colleges had not kept an 
exact statistical record of their applications. In addition they do 
not include students graduating from the Junior Colleges of the 
University of Pittsburgh who afterwards entered the University 
of Pittsburgh, nor students graduating from Seth Low Junior 
College of Columbia University who had afterwards entered other 
departments of that University. 

Of the colleges which had received students from junior col- 
leges six had admitted only one student, six had admitted only two 
students, four had admitted from ten to twelve students, two from 
fifteen to nineteen, one between twenty and thirty, and two more 
than thirty. Altogether the numbers admitted from junior col- 
leges to the several colleges on the approved list were as follows: 
(Incomplete for the same reasons as for the statistics of applica- 


tions). In 1928, 69 
In 1929, 116 
In 1930, 137 


The replies of the colleges to the question of whether the 
records of these students had been satisfactory or not varied 
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greatly. Some colleges replied affirmatively without qualification. 
Altogether there were 12 which made this sort of a reply, but in 
most cases they were colleges which had admitted only a very 
small number of students. The consensus of opinion of the others 
was to the effect that if these students were carefully selected, 
and if only those with high standing were admitted, and if ad- 
mission were limited to applicants from the stronger junior col- 
leges, such students had commonly made satisfactory records. 
One or two had found the results uniformly unsatisfactory. 


Practice with regard to the assignment of advanced credit 
varied greatly, but in general the practice seems to be to grant 
substantially full credit to those who have completed with good 
marks courses corresponding fairly definitely to courses offered 
in the college itself. In a considerable number of cases only tenta- 
tive credit is allowed until after the student has completed at least 
a year. In several cases the amount of credit to be allowed is 
determined by examinations, either formal or informal. The ten- 
dency in most colleges seems to be fairly generous in the matter 
of the assignment of credit for junior college work. 


One of the questions included in the questionnaire was this: 
“In your experience what would seem to be the chief defects and 
the chief merits of the junior colleges with which you have had 
experience?” Very properly a considerable proportion of the 
colleges replying stated that their experience with junior college 
students had been so limited that they did not feel ready to ex- 
press an opinion. Several of the institutions which had had 
relatively large numbers of such students expressed the opinion 
that there were very great differences among the junior colleges ; 
some of them apparently doing very good work and others very 
poor work. Some of them had found that some of the junior 
colleges with which they had had experience had not been at all 
strict in the matter of the enforcement of entrance requirements. 
It was found in a number of the colleges that the studies which 
students had pursued in the junior colleges did not fit very well 
into their own curriculum, and that the matter of the adjustment 
of programs was often an extremely difficult one. One or two 
commented on the poor laboratory work which had been done in 
junior colleges by some of the students that they had admitted. 
Some called attention to the fact that the junior college faculties 
seemed, in some cases, to have been anything but strong. It was 
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stated that in some junior colleges social life seemed to be the 
most pronounced interest, and that the academic work which 
students had completed was not well enough done to make it 
possible for these students to compete with other juniors. On 
the other hand, some believed that there was less foolishness than 
in the Freshman and Sophomore classes of four year colleges. It 
was objected that the curricula in some of the junior colleges were 
distinctly poor and thin. Some saw it as a merit in junior colleges 
that they could weed out the less academically minded and thus 
relieve the four year colleges of that task. Some believed that 
the junior colleges had an advantage in the opportunities which 
they offered for personal contacts, and others felt that they were 
lacking in this very particular. A number objected that too often 
the work done in the junior colleges by students who afterwards 
came to them was simply high school work somewhat more ad- 
vanced in character ; that the courses seemed to have given little or 
no training in the use of abstract thought, as one college put it. 
Again there was the objection that the work in some junior col- 
leges seemed to be too much like the work of finishing schools. 
On the other hand, several colleges reported that, judging by their 
experience, some of the junior colleges were doing a high type of 
work, and one that was extremely valuable. 

It would appear from these answers that there is now a real 
need for a classification of junior colleges in the territory of this 
Association, and the Commission proposes to give much attention 
to this task in the course of the next few months. 

At its meeting on November 17th the Commission had before 
it for consideration new or renewed applications for inclusion in 
the approved list from nine institutions. It conferred with repre- 
sentatives from each of these institutions. After careful con- 
sideration of all of the data presented, the Commission voted to 
add to the approved list the following named colleges: 


Good Counsel College, White Plains, N. Y. 
Nazareth College, Rochester, N. Y. 
Rosemont College, Rosemont, Pa. 
Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa. 
Mount St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, Pa. 
La Salle College, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AvaM Leroy Jones, Chairman. 
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REPORT OF CHAIRMAN OF COMMISSION ON 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


E. D. GrizzEtt, University of Pennsylvania 


The most important aspects of the work of the Commission 
this year have been (1) the accrediting of new schools, (2) the 
biennial survey of 413 schools accredited in November, 1927, and 
May, 1928, (3) the analysis of many thousands of Freshman 
records from eighty higher institutions, (4) initiation of a series 
of studies by special committees of the Commission dealing with 
the articulation of secondary and higher education, school libraries 
and laboratories, teaching load, revision of standards, and Com- 
mission records and reports. The business transacted at the 
annual meeting of the Commission required two full days. Al- 
though most of the time of the meeting was devoted to the prepara- 
tion of the List of Accredited Secondary Schools, an entire after- 
noon session was devoted to the consideration of reports of special 
committees. It is expected that with the completion of the first 
recheck of accredited schools that the Commission will find it 
necessary to devote an increasing amount of time to problems 
relating to the general welfare of these schools. It must study 
its own procedures and the standards by which it measures the 
schools. 


The following statistics show the growth of the List of Ac- 
credited Secondary Schools since 1927: 


List Published Applications New Schools Number on List 
Considered Accredited 

2 Serer 639 413 413 

Jamenry 1, TEED... ccccessee 119 60 473 

January 1, 1930.........:. 130 61 534 

Jomuaty 1, TOGl....cccccees 79 33 557 


During the period of nearly four years, 767 schools have 
submitted reports in support of their applications for membership 
on the accredited list and of this number 567 have been accredited. 
Ten of the schools rechecked this year were dropped for failure 
to submit biennial reports or for other reasons. It has been a 
matter of great satisfaction to the Commission to observe that a 
considerable number of schools failing in their first or second 
applications have succeeded this year in securing a place on the 
List. In every case these schools have shown marked improve- 
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ment and deserve commendation for their earnestness in meeting 
the standards. 


The largest task confronting the Commission this year has 
been the biennial survey of the schools appearing on the List pub- 
lished May 1, 1928. A considerable number of these schools meet 
every standard without exception and are approved for the List 
without reservation. A very large number show minor violations 
and are approved with recommendations on the standards violated. 
A third group of schools reveal a tendency to violate seriously 
certain standards and are approved with a warning which the 
Commission interprets as jeopardizing membership on the List if 
definite improvement is not shown. These schools will be requested 
to submit such information as may be necessary next year. Of a 
fourth group of schools, ten in number, nine failed to submit 
the biennial report; and one, having been approved for one year, 
failed to make satisfactory progress in meeting the standards. 
The Commission adopted unanimously the policy that no school 
accredited for the period of two years should be dropped without 
warning unless it failed to submit the biennial report required. 
Schools accredited for one year are really on probation and may 
be dropped without warning if they fail to meet the special condi- 
tions set forth when approved. 


The Commission desires to co-operate in every way possible 
in aiding each school to retain its place on the accredited list. It 
is hoped that schools receiving recommendations or warnings con- 
cerning violations of standards will accept them in the spirit in 
which they are offered, the intent in every instance being to pro- 
mote the best interests of the school concerned. 


The work of the Commission during the past four years has 
revealed need for intensive study of a number of vital problems. 
One of the most important problems is the articulation of secon- 
dary and higher education. The recommendations of the Joint 
Committee of the Commission on Higher Institutions and the 
Commission on Secondary Schools have succeeded beyond expecta- 
tions in providing evidence of achievement in college of students 
from accredited schools. This success is due entirely to the 
co-operation of colleges and universities in submitting very com- 
plete reports on Freshman standing. Actual marks and class 
standings (usually quintile) of 15,000 college freshmen admitted 
from accredited schools have been received from more than eighty 
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colleges over a period of three years. These data have been care- 
fully analyzed and a rough measure of school efficiency secured. 
A special committee of the Commission is now at work on this 
problem. A preliminary report from this Committee recommends 
to the Joint Committee that all higher institutions report standings 
on the quintile distribution and that the option of reporting on the 
quartile distribution be omitted. The committee further recom- 
mends that the other provisions in the Joint Committee recom- 
mendations remain unchanged. The Committee feels the need for 
closer contact between the schools and colleges and plans to under- 
take a study of the problems involved. 


A committee on libraries and laboratories in a preliminary 
report outlined the general plan of its activities. It is starting 
with the results of a very complete statistical survey of libraries 
based upon the general reports submitted by the 534 schools on 
the present accredited list. 


A special committee on teaching load has proposed the fol- 
lowing study: 


1. A statistical analysis of teaching load in various types of 
schools, based upon data in the biennial reports. 


2. A study of specific practices in schools now violating the 
standard on teaching load. The purpose here is to discover the 
methods used with the results obtained in large classes and by 
teachers with heavy teaching loads. 


3. A study of the literature dealing with teaching load. This 
phase of the problem may be assigned to a research student. 
Other associations or professional groups interested in this prob- 
lem may be invited to co-operate in the study. 


A special committee on standards and Commission records 
and reports recommends that the standards be revised with a view 
to greater clarity, discriminating between the standards and inter- 
pretations of the standards. The Committee further recommends 
that the standards be not revised in any fundamental way until 
studies conducted by the special committees of the Commission 
have been completed. The reports should be of great assistance 
in determining the nature of the revisions necessary. The com- 
mittee further recommended that the present General Report and 
Biennial Report forms be retained with only minor changes. The 
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committee is of the opinion that practically every item of these 
reports is necessary in determining the status of the school. 

The Commission desires to commend the exceptional service 
of the various state committees. It would be quite impossible to 
carry out the detailed investigation of each school without the 
co-operation of such a representative group in each state. In this 
connection the special service of the various State Departments of 
Education should be mentioned. A large measure of credit for 
the success of the program throughout the territory is due to 
members of the various state departments in charge of secondary 
schools who have co-operated with the Commission in every pos- 
sible way. 


In presenting the List of Accredited Secondary Schools for 
1931, it has not been the custom to announce at this meeting the 
names of schools already on the List. Only the names of new 
schools will be announced here. In addition, the following statis- 
tical report on the biennial survey covers the various classes 
referred to above, i. e., (1) schools approved without exception; 
(2) schools approved with recommendations; (3) schools ap- 
proved with warning; and (4) schools dropped from the List. 
The printed List as of January 1, 1931, together with a letter of 
specific recommendations relative to the status of the school will 
be mailed to all schools holding membership on the List of Ac- 
credited Secondary Schools. All schools applying but not ac- 
credited will receive a definite statement covering violations and 
suggestions relative to improvement necessary in order to be 
accredited. 


NeEwty ACCREDITED SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Delaware—Dover, State College for Colored Students. 
District of Columbia—Washington, Notre Dame Academy. 


Maryland—Baltimore, Seton High School; Chevy Chase, Beth- 
esda-Chevy Chase High School; Cumberland, Pennsylvania 
Avenue High School; Reisterstown, Hannah More Academy; 
St. Mary’s City, St. Mary’s Female Seminary. 

New Jersey—Audubon, Audubon High School; Bridgeton, 
Bridgeton High School; Elizabeth, Thomas Jefferson High 
School; Fort Lee, Fort Lee High School; Glassboro, Glass- 
boro High School; South Orange, Seton Hall High School; 
Wildwood, Wildwood High School. 
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New York—Buffalo, Bennett High School; Monroe, Monroe 
High School; New York, Horace Mann School for Girls; 
Schenectady, Brown School, Inc. 


Pennsylvania—Altoona, Altoona High School; Ambridge, Am- 
bridge High School; Ardmore, Lower Merion High School; 
Glenolden, Glen-Nor High School; Lansdale, Lansdale High 
School; Laureldale, Muhlenberg Township High School; 
Leetsdale, Leetsdale High School; Lock Haven, Lock Haven 
High School; New Hope, Solebury School; Philadelphia, 
Academy of Mercy; Philadelphia, La Salle College High 
School; Pittsburgh, Taylor Allderdice High School; Rydal, 
Ogontz School; St. Mary’s, St. Benedict’s Academy; Se- 
wickley, Sewickley High School. 


RECHECKED SCHOOLS 
(A) Those appearing on May 1, 1928 List: 


Approved for two years without reservation: 


ee rey ere 2 
Boemteeet GE CORMIER. .occcccscvcces — 
PE cipivescsieceteeekedenns 2 
CD iirc eek annee beens 13 
EE ie ange ea ne oe 14 
PU CE BOE oko ce ccscescces none considered 
POE bck eeeeerndvenesneen 16 
47 


Approved for two years with recommendations concerning 
violations of Standards: 


Re Re eT TE eT 5 
District of Columbia .............. 6 
SD 6 etccddedeeeresenonesees 16 
Ie ee ee 77 
0 104 
Panama Canal Zone .........eeeee> none considered 
ED, hkswaedeonadaneduenes 110 
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Approved with Warning: 


EE one mines gunned omemasei —_ 
District of Columbia ............... 3 
PEE Gkkhebdovieeinanieueoens 3 
BEE kithrtaneoivesnavoevanes 10 
I ii die ira cues cians 9 
Panama Canal Zone ............... none considered 
ET 13 
38 
Dropped: 
PE cn enctnnsernesoniannnts — 
District of Columbia ....,......... — 
PE kibvnnivoevescenawseweebed _ 
Bt ME nb-ctaxdanesacdawereeos — 
PT SED kiesnaccwarcvecnsebeads 9 
Panama Canal Zone ............... none considered 
PD sb hcvcevsiecnececencade — 
PE bb esshideseebeanageoses 9 


(B) Schools accredited for one year and reconsidered this year: 


Schools approved for at least one year............... 6 
Oe GE eked sciieniaweveneuneseneeesees 1 
84 60h e6 hari ansscerinesererseunenredest 7 

(C) Summary of Schools Re-checked : 
Pe SD io 0s on hee eeecuseesenesosenenens 420 
Total approved ........... _itiimsiitae ard! 410 
EE Sti sax esdarsenevedeenensuesewennaes 10 


List oF ACCREDITED SECONDARY SCHOOLS, JANUARY 1, 1931 


Schools approved for Lists of 1929 and 1930 and not subject 


0 Ie We OD oves cececasscvcccexcansentsnnes 114 
New schools approved this year ...........seeeceeeceeeees 33 
Schools re-checked and approved this year...............4. 410 


Total on List, January 1, 1931. .......cccscccccceces 557 
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NEW BUSINESS 


The following resolution, presented at the dinner session by 
President William Mather Lewis, Lafayette College, was unani- 
mously adopted. 


RESOLVED, That the Executive Committee of the Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools request the United States Com- 
missioner of Education to consider the matter of appointing a 
Commission composed of outstanding secondary school, college, 
and university officials to study the entire matter of college en- 
trance requirements and selective processes; and that a plan be 
considered by which such a Commission could devote their entire 
time for a period of a year, if necessary, to make the survey 
comprehensive. 
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THE FUNCTION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION IN A 
RAPIDLY CHANGING CIVILIZATION 


Principal Henry P. Mritter, Atlantic City High School* 
Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


Your President and Secretary relieved me of some embar- 
rassment, only to plunge me into greater embarrassment. They 
learned that some of my friends were doubtful of my ability to 
continue to vary that address of welcome, and at the same time 
impress you with the hospitality and the cordial greeting of 
Atlantic City, and assured me therefore that you knew of the 
hospitality of Atlantic City, and that you agreed that you were 
cordially welcome. And then they asked me to discuss a philo- 
sophical question, and leave the philosophy of it to someone else, 
to get down to the practical and concrete implications of it. 


In the light of educational theory, and under the spell of that 
very illuminative and stimulating address of the morning, I assume 
that it is not a difficult thing to get an agreement in such an audi- 
ence as this as to the functions of secondary education. About 
fifteen years ago, Dr. Ingliss, of Harvard University, announced 
them. He listed them as the adjustive or adaptive, the integrating, 
the differentiating, the propaedeutic, the selective, and the diag- 
nostic or directive. And all our literature since that time, it seems 
to me, has either quoted Dr. Ingliss’ list, or attempted to emphasize 
or clarify or amplify some one or more of them. And every at- 
tempt at a comprehensive statement of the function of secondary 
education, when taken to the lowest terms, reduces to exactly that 
list. But when we come to organize a school, to determine the 
means and materials, to determine what the educational activities 
shall be, and to select and arrange the learning exercises, then we 
disagree. It is then that the executive has his ears assailed with 
the discordant clamor of the different opinions of the education- 
ists. He has his hands tied by the necessity of choosing from the 
diversified practices of educators, and finds his educational life 
jeopardized by his failure to act with force in the crises. And it 
is here that I enter. And since our Commissioner has said that 
he has not the authority, nor the wisdom, to announce a definite 
program, you will not be disappointed if I do not do so. All I can 





*PublNshed without revision of the stenographic report by Dr. Miller. 
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hope to do in a concrete way is perhaps to raise some of the 
critical issues, and to indicate some of the studies and research 
that must be made, and the experimental work that must be done 
in the schools as organized. 

In the first place, I would suggest that to carry out the func- 
tions of secondary education in a rapidly changing civilization, we 
must organize and administer our schools as a laboratory. Not 
in the spirit of that laboratory which the Commissioner described 
as merely giving skill in manipulation, or I might add, in the 
practice of the cook in carrying out the recipes and finding only 
to her sorrow that the product did not correspond with the pre- 
scription, but a laboratory conceived according to the central idea 
which brought a laboratory into existence. As I understand it, a 
true laboratory is a place where careful observations may be made 
over a considerable period, and data accumulated which will enable 
one to solve some pressing problem. It seems to me that the 
adolescent of this nation, in view of our complex and ever chang- 
ing civilization, is entitled to a place to which he may make ob- 
servations and in which he may solve experimentally a number 
of problems which arise in the various fields of human interest. 
Mr. Babbitt and others have attempted to indicate what those 
several fields are. We must provide in the secondary school a 
place where students may observe these problems. They must 
know these problems, they must be able to solve these problems, 
they must be willing to put forth the effort necessary to solve 
these problems. 

Now, in connection with a well organized, proper laboratory, 
it is very important that the students who are there attempting 
these experiments have an opportunity to discuss and interpret 
their observations and their results. There should be an oppor- 
tunity to demand of them that they distinguish between that which 
they are asserting and that which is based upon authority. They 
must determine what they actually observe, what they may assert 
as a just inference from the phenomena which they have observed, 
what solutions are offered and what practical applications may be 
made. 

I know a school course in community civics in which, during 
the first few weeks of the school year, the classes devote con- 
siderable attention to the discussion of the pupil’s guide book. The 
child there is brought in touch with his community. He is given 
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an opportunity to learn the interpretation of the code, a purely 
arbitrary code that he finds enforced there. Such petty things as 
the choice of a stairway which he must use in going up and an- 
other in coming down. He is given an insight into the social life 
that there exists. Because of his reaction during those first few 
weeks, he learns perhaps why he must give up certain of his per- 
sonal liberties, and in these days when we hear so many cries 
against personal liberties and find if we look into it, we have very 
few, he there learns why and gets an intelligent insertion into his 
social environment. In some way, we shall have to organize mate- 
rial in all of these seven, eight, nine, or ten fields of human in- 
terest, either as a subject or as a corps of subjects, in such a way 
that they interpret to these young people these experiences which 
they are having directly, perceptual experiences, and those expe- 
riences, those vicarious experiences, which they gradually enjoy. 


Just as soon as we begin to do that, we shall find that there 
are students, we may call them dull students, who can get a bare 
outline, with very little understanding of the situation, and we 
shall find brighter ones who can have a richness of detail with 
an understanding of reason. But if the secondary schools are to 
serve their function of integration, some of these students will 
have to learn the code and the practice of imitation. They will 
have to fit into things as they are, while we train others as masters 
of the situation. 


And now there immediately arises the problem of selection 
and guidance. It is a part of our modern educational creed, it 
seems, that we shall educate all the children of all the people, and 
that they shall be educated in accordance with their abilities and 
aptitudes and needs, and perhaps their economic situation. It is 
a fancy of the popular mind that today we have in the secondary 
schools something for every child who can be placed there. If 
these children are to be properly selected for a suitable oppor- 
tunity, and not for elimination, if these children are to receive 
suitable educational guidance, we shall have to develop a testing 
program. We shall have to be able to determine scientifically 
something of the native reactive power of these children, their 
adaptability to certain school environments. And so in the sec- 
ondary school, if we do nothing more, we shall have to stimulate 
and encourage the development of suitable tests to assist in the 
solution of the problem. Then, too, we shall have to see that in 
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these schools some of these experiments are had with certain 
activities and materials which will explore the abilities and capaci- 
ties of children and reveal their abilities and dispositions. We 
shall have to give a service which will enable them to diagnose 
certain situations as they go on. In other words, we can give to 
these children what is absolutely essential in the changing civiliza- 
tion if they are to master it, and that is the power of self-appraisal. 
They may have the power of self-control and the power of 
direction, but unless there goes with it the power of self-appraisal, 
we shall not make very much progress. 


Then, too, if we are to furnish this guidance, we shall have 
to arrive in some way at the battery of tests that may be used 
to assist us, and we shall have to be able to make up a check list 
for our personnel studies which will enable us to place these pupils 
on the proper levels. In other words, we must be able to select 
them to some extent for their vocational destination, if to no 
greater extent than to determine those who must be trained in a 
vocational way at this level and separate them from those who 
may defer the actual vocational training while they get what we 
call more additional general training or pre-professional training. 
We shall have to, as I say, determine these levels of vocational 
training. 

The speaker of the morning pointed out that we have made 
mistakes in our vocational training. I will agree with him to the 
extent that we have made a mistake in using that method uni- 
versally. I am constrained to believe that we shall have to admit 
that there are students on a certain level to whom we keep our 
obligations when we give them fixed habits of skill which will 
enable them to adjust themselves to certain trades or occupations 
as they exist today. But surely, if we put vocational training 
on what we like to talk of as the secondary school level, then we 
shall have to cease this inculcation of specific trade habits, and 
give that insight into the occupations and the skills and the abilities 
which will enable those of that upper level to adjust themselves 
to the new vocation when the old one may even disappear, and to 
train those leaders who eventually must be the ones to retrain 
those that have been habituated into the practices on the lower 
level into some other form of occupation. This, too, calls atten- 
tion to what I have intimated about this process of integration. 
Some of them, as I said, will have to be integrated, as Dr. Finney 
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has pointed out, on this level of learning by imitation. They will 
have to learn the code and perform this code as do those who are 
able to understand it, who have gained an insight into it, and know 
why we must do things in that way. I don’t know the limits to 
which we shall have to go. You and I, I have no doubt, have been 
appalled at the tragedy in the lives of men we know of the finest 
training, of the richest culture, of the highest ideals, who today are 
kept on the lower level of service because they do not know the 
rudiments of the social code. They do not know how to use their 
knives and forks, they are socially impossible, and today they are 
filling positions of service much below the grade and the oppor- 
tunity which in other respects are well qualified to fill. These on 
the lower level must learn by imitation so that they can adjust 
themselves into the situation itself and leave the understanding 
and insight and the richness of details to those of the higher ideals. 


Now we come to what is, of course, the most obvious of the 
functions of secondary education, or education for that matter, 
in a rapidly changing civilization, and that is the adjustive or 
adaptive function. And as I have indicated all the way through, 
we shall have to distinguish, as the Commissioner intimated this 
morning, between adjustment, a mere fitting in, a mere cog on 
that level, fixed habits of reaction, and the ability of the master, 
who can adapt himself to the new situations, and adapt his en- 
vironment, modify his environment, to suit his needs and desires. 
Then a very fundamental distinction that we shall have to make 
is between the controls that are used in the educational process. 
The fixed controls, as Mr. Monroe calls them, fixed habits, or 
fixed associations, in which we habituate one in certain processes, 
in certain ideas, in certain relations, can be used to advantage with 
those of the lower level, and we are in great danger in using them 
to too great an extent. To illustrate what I mean, it is quite 
possible, in my judgment, to so drill a child in the uses of the 
processes of arithmetic that he never will use those of algebra or 
trigonometry or the higher levels of mathematics- We must dis- 
tinguish these fixed controls from the adaptive control, and that, 
of course, is knowledge. 

Now we may put aside for the moment the use of that knowl- 
edge for the purposes of revealing dispositions and abilities, vital 
as it is, we may put aside for the moment preparative knowledge, 
that preparation for the higher levels that of course is necessary 
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in all levels; and keep in mind that knowledge that will make it 
possible for the individual to adjust himself. In other words, we 
shall have to take these fields of human interest and select from 
them that which is universal, in order to determine what includes 
the problems of the adolescent in general. We shall have to select 
from that material those invariants, those unchanging static fea- 
tures and emphasize in the training of the individual that which is 
true today, has been true for some time, and is likely to be true 
for some time to come. Pasteur said, “I believe that in observa- 
tion chance favors only the mind that is prepared.” That suggests 
to me that the individual who has the knowledge and insight into 
this racial inheritance in these various fields of human interest 
is the one who is going to be favored when it comes to adapting 
himself to a rapidly clanging civilization. 

After we have selected these universal phases in various 
fields, after we have determined those things which are reasonably 
true and certain, we must give the child continuous practice in 
using this knowledge to manufacture responses to new situations. 
That, I think, is the key to the whole situation. If the child 
can be trained all the way through into the attitude of mind that 
this knowledge is of significant value in the solution of new prob- 
lems, we have done a great service in making it possible for him 
to adjust himself to this rapidly changing civilization. 

Now it seems to me that along with that, we ought to be ready 
at that point to apply these diagnostic tests which I am sure must 
be developed, and at the same time provide the material which 
will enable him to corrcet his weaknesses or deficiencies, or to get 
that insight which he lacks. In other words, it seems to me that 
there should develop in him the confidence when he has appraised 
himself that there is a way, a process, a material, an opportunity, 
for lifting himself into that position where he becomes master of 
the situation and can make this superior adjustment. Of course, 
out of this, as I have intimated, grow certain general powers, if 
we may call them such, certain ideals, certain attitudes, which 
themselves, of course, are general controls and are very necessary 
in the solution of this problem. 

That brings me back into the circle. These young people 
must get these concrete experiences on a comparable basis that 
they may gain insight and understanding, that they may know the 
problems of the individual and society, that we may know the 
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achievements of today, that they may know the solutions that 
have been offered, and that they may have some vision of the 
possibilities of the future. And then, on a basis of this, it seems 
to me they are ready through vicarious experience, based upon this 
other experience to enter into the field of men and things, which 
is beyond the realm of mere sensation. 


And now, in conclusion, we have a challenge. I ask you 
whether our training has been such that we have defined this 
problem. Are we able to use our knowledge to manufacture new 
responses to these new situations and demands? Have we those 
high ideals of the individual and society? Have we the ability 
and the desire to work co-operatively to serve society and thus 
solve what to me is the greatest of all social problems, that of 
education ? 
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THE FUNCTION OF THE COLLEGE IN A RAPIDLY 
CHANGING CIVILIZATION 


President Weir C. KeTLer, Grove City College 


If I understand my assignment on today’s program, I am to 
discuss “The Function of the College in a Rapidly Changing 
Civilization.” I must confess I approach the task with some 
trepidation. The subject is one on which there have been dis- 
cussions for many years and out of these discussions no generally 
accepted conclusions have been reached. It would be ambitious, 
indeed, to hope that, in the hour assigned to this topic, we can 
cover the field in an adequate way and arrive at valid conclusions. 
All that we can hope to do is to review in a brief way the situation 
as we find it and to suggest an attitude that may either seem 
reasonable or unreasonable depending somewhat upon our previous 
notions of the subject. 


The presumption of this program today is that there is some- 
thing wrong with education. It is suggested that it is time to 
review the fundamental policies and the principles underlying 
secondary and higher education. The question raised is—“What 
can those of us who are in the fields of secondary and higher 
education do to meet the challenge of the age and the years that 
lie ahead ?” 

I suppose it would be easy to find a great many observers 
who would agree to the proposition that there is something wrong 
with education. I am not so sure that these critics of education 
would find themselves in equal agreement on the evils of educa- 
tion nor is it probable that they would agree on what is to be 
done to render education adequate to the demands of the age. 


It has been a popular indoor sport for many years to criticize 
the colleges and the college youth. A number of years ago the 
colleges and college trained men and women were frequently held 
up to ridicule by men who had achieved success in the business 
and the industrial world. While that tendency has subsided to 
some extent, criticism from such sources is still heard today. The 
college professor and the college student were often the objects 
of caricature, sometimes friendly and sometimes unfriendly in the 
public press and the comic papers. If the strictures that were 
laid upon the colleges twenty years ago had been generally true, 
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it is difficult to see how the development that has taken place 
during the ensuing period could have occurred. Business and 
industry today seem to be drifting into the hands of college men 
and women and so far as I know perhaps even the comic strips 
may be drawn by them. 

Many of the present day critics of the colleges have been 
trained in colleges, and are occasionally those who are devoting 
their lives to education as teachers or administrators—and who 
presumably speak with authority. We naturally expect that such 
critics of college education will point out to us the evils of educa- 
tion and will suggest the problems that must be solved in order 
to improve it and enable it to meet the needs of our day. Un- 
fortunately, however, the critics themselves do not agree and often 
there seems to be a direct conflict of opinion. 


We find, for example, today a great deal of criticism directed 
toward the curricula of the American college. We are told that 
most of our hide-bound notions about the curriculum are the 
results of accidental happenings back in the Sixteenth Century 
and that the ordinary curriculum simply represents accumulated 
debris of the past three hundred years; that much of it is the 
merest flub-dub and flap-doodle, inherited rubbish. We are told 
that it covers entirely too wide a range and that the student is 
superficially trained and that what we need is a specialist. On 
the other hand we have those who feel that the tendency today 
is toward too great specialization. It is said the world is becoming 
more and more complex and if educated men are to make an 
intelligent contribution to it they must have a wide range of in- 
formation. Our limited paper curricula are held up to ridicule. 
Many feel that there should be no specific requirements, but that 
the student should be allowed to range freely through the realms 
of knowledge. 

Then we have those who criticize the administration of the 
college. They criticize the administration as being lax and grossly 
inefficient. The average college student they say is lost to the 
college authorities and to himself ; our mass education is a failure; 
we should devote our time to learning the individual; we should 
diagnose each individual and prescribe for his needs just as a 
physician would prescribe for a patient. But we are also told 
that the college of today is overorganized; there are too many 
deans; there is too much red-tape; there are too many tests. The 
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admission requirements are organized, it is said, to discourage 
ambitious youth rather than to encourage them. It is even said 
that we are doing everything but giving the students an education. 

Others criticize the personnel of our teaching staffs. They 
say we have only mediocre men; they know very little; they cannot 
inspire their students; what we need is great scholars, men who 
have devoted their lives to scholarship, to research and investiga- 
tion. In each field in every college we should have a man who is 
an outstanding specialist in that field. But others say what we 
need is more broadly trained men, men who not only know some- 
thing about the subject they teach but who know about the whole 
range of knowledge and who know how to teach. We need less 
scholarship and more humanity. We need men who are interested 
in people rather than in subjects, who can inspire men by their) 
personal enthusiasm. We have too much cold scholarship, too 
many men who are interested only in the laboratory, who spend 
their time writing papers for the learned journals and who turn 
over their classes to subordinates. 


Our methods are also under criticism. We are told that mass 
education has proved a failure; that the mechanically organized 
system of classes and lectures and quizzes and supervised labora- 
tories is outworn; that it is impossible to expect young men and 
women to learn with the formal handicaps of our present day 
methods. Individual education with personal contacts with in- 
structors is the only solution of the problem. We, however, have 
the studies of Professor Huddleston and others which seem to 
indicate that even the time honored theory of a numerically limited 
class size is of doubtful value and that students seem to learn as 
rapidly or perhaps more rapidly in larger groups than in the 
smaller groups. 

There are those who say that formal discipline is undesirable 
if not impossible, that there is no carryover of power from one 
field to another and that training to be of any value must be in the 
field followed after college. Many, however, feel that the great 
need of the day is better disciplined minds and that the student 
who has trained himself in the application to and the solution of 
difficult tasks has a power that will be invaluable to him in later 
life. 


One might go on, but perhaps enough has been said to indi- 
cate that, first of all, there is widespread criticism and, second, 
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that there is no unanimity in this criticism. I think it might well 
be said that educators are the most severe critics of education. 
We have a tendency, first of all, to seek to express ourselves in 
universals, and second, to base these sweeping, universal state- 
ments on a limited experience. While the criticism of college 
education has at times overreached itself, I believe that on the 
whole criticism is helpful. We are dealing with a living process 
and one that is in constant change. If we are to progress at all 
it must be through constant effort and striving. The teacher or 
the educator who is satisfied with conditions as he finds them or 
with his work at the end of a day or the end of a year is standing 
on dangerous ground. I think that most of our critics are opti- 
mists, although now and then one finds a critic who seems to be 
completely pessimistic in his views. If we were to adopt the 
attitude of some, we would throw up our hands in despair and 
commit hari-kari or at least allow our educational institutions to 
die of neglect. 


One encouraging feature is the fact that, in spite of the 
criticism that has raged for so many years, the colleges have 
grown in influence and power. If the colleges were as hopeless 
as some critics feel they are, it seems incredible that they should 
continue to have the public support that they have had in increas- 
ing measure through the years. It is perhaps a critic’s business 
to take an extreme position, but it is not the business of those who 
are responsible for education to despair of the situation, because 
some one finds fault with conditions as they exist. One is re- 
minded of the Old Testament prophet who felt that he was the 
only good man left. The Lord, however, knew of a good many 
more. Education is not static nor is it subject to absolute stand- 
ardization. No final theory of education is likely to be evolved. 
Theories and practices that are to be generally accepted will be 
the results of conflicting influences and opinions and are likely 
to represent a mean rather than an extreme position. 


While the American college is largely an indigenous growth, 
it has profited from the experience and has felt the influence of 
the English college on the one hand and the continental university 
on the other. In the earlier days the English college was perhaps 
the model and inspiration of our colleges. Beginning a little more 
than fifty years ago, the German and continental influence began 
to be felt, and in the early part of the present century the German, 
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and to a lesser extent, the French influence molded much of the 
educational theory and practice in this country. In the last few 
years, the English influence has again been growing although one 
frequently sees the influence of the continental practice. 

It is somewhat difficult to differentiate sharply between the 
English and the continental systems. As generally understood 
the English system favors a broad cultural education with an 
emphasis on the humanities. Education to the Englishman has 
meant more than an intellectual discipline. It has meant an expe- 
rience in living with others in common dormitories, dining to- 
gether in common halls and playing together in athletic contests. 
Some have felt that in the English educational system the influence 
of the informal factors has been more potent in determining 
English character and culture than the formal elements in the 
situation. 

On the other hand the continental idea associates more clearly 
the intellectual and scholastic achievement in formal education 
with success in later life. Greater stress is put upon intellectual 
acquirement and ability. Efficiency is stressed. And in the past 
the social and extra-curricular activities that cluster about an 
English college have been largely absent. 

In any comparison of English and continental education with 
the American college, it should be kept in mind that the institu- 
tions of higher learning on the other side of the Atlantic show, 
at least comparatively speaking, an aristocratic tendency while in 
America the college has been a democratic institution. There the 
college has existed for the socially prominent, for the economically 
affluent, and for the intellectually able student. Here the college 
has been the gateway for the earnest and the ambitious student 
regardless of his family background. The colleges have had a 
missionary impulse back of them. They have felt that it was 
their business to carry education to the people and to lift the 
people or rather to enable the people to lift themselves to higher 
levels of intellectual, social and economic life. In the rapid devel- 
opment from a pioneer civilization and in the assimilation of 
diverse elements into the social and political life of the country, 
the colleges have played an important part. 

Through the years, the colleges have been far from static 
institutions. Movements have been constantly in progress, change 
has been the order of the day. That all the changes have been 
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as successful as their advocates had hoped they would be is un- 
likely. Some of them perhaps have been complete failures. There 
has been, however, a constant effort to adjust the college to the 
changing civilization and this effort has been in part, at least, 
successful. 

Among the most notable changes that occurred in the latter 
part of the last century were the introduction of a broader curric- 
ulum and the adoption of the elective principle. These changes 
have had a far reaching effect and it is difficult for us today to 
conceive colleges organized on the principles that were in vogue 
seventy-five years ago. 


Perhaps the most important addition to the curriculum was 
the inclusion of science as a college subject. The addition of this 
subject to the list of college studies has not only enriched the 
college curriculum but has had a profound influence on the devel- 
opment of science itself. The remarkable advances that have been 
made in the field of science have been in no small part due to the 
attention the colleges have given to the study of science in the last 
half century. Aside from the direct contributions of research to 
science, a public attitude of mind has been created which has been 
more understanding and encouraging than would otherwise have 
been possible. What has been true of science has been true in a 
marked degree in other fields, notably in the social sciences. These 
changes were followed by an increased attention to modern lan- 
guages, by a greater stress on English literature, by the admission 
of women to the advantages of higher education and tied countless 
other modifications of the previous system. 


Nor has the period of change ended; in fact it is probably 
true that more experiments are now in progress or have been 
launched within the past few years in the field of college education 
than in any similar period in educational history. These experi- 
ments are indications of a profound change that is taking place 
in the attitude of administrators toward college education. A few 
years ago there was a strong current toward complete standardiza- 
tion in admission requirements, in college curricula, and even in 
the individual courses themselves. This movement toward stand- 
ardization was undoubtedly an important one, it tended to correct 
many abuses that had developed in our educational system and 
on the whole made for progress. 

The trend today is, however, in another direction. It is 
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becoming recognized rather generally that complete standardization 
would defeat educational progress; that it is wise to allow institu- 
tions a measure of liberty in order that the institution may realize 
more fully its individual possibilities and meet more completely 
the demands that society lays upon it. 


It would be interesting to discuss the various educational 
experiments that are now in progress. No one can at the present 
time measure the influence of these experiments. No one expects 
any single experiment to realize the most optimistic hopes of those 
who are responsible for it, and yet from these experiments will 
come influences that will touch not only the colleges but the ele- 
mentary schools, the secondary schools and the universities as 
well. Our educational system is so knit together than an impulse 
felt in one quarter is soon reflected in changes in other quarters. 
Certainly whatever one may feel about colleges and whatever 
criticisms one may choose to direct at college administrators and 
teachers, one can scarcely accuse the college world of self-satis- 
faction. This condition of dissatisfaction is on the whole a healthy 
sign. It indicates a revaluation of educational practices and is a 
forerunner of progress. 

There are times, of course, when one wonders whether some 
of these experiments are not undertaken or at least imitated in 
order to do something different regardless of whether it is better 
or not. And yet aiter reading about these experiments and theories 
as described by their advocates one cannot but be encouraged and 
enthused. The chief difficulty arises in knowing which theory 
to adopt or which experiment to follow among the many plans 
and conceptions, some of which are mutually exclusive and con- 
tradictory. One finds himself in the position of a man who goes 
into a restaurant and examines a long and a very tempting menu, 
but cannot choose among the variety of appetizing dishes and at 
last in despair calls for an order of ham and eggs. 


It would be interesting, if possible, to examine in detail the 
many outstanding experiments that are now being undertaken in 
American colleges. Such an examination and appreciation is, of 
course, not possible. It may be proper, however, to mention briefly 
a few of the more outstanding educational experiments and move- 
ments and tendencies in American colleges. It is recognized at 
once that many of the experiments not referred to are perhaps 
equal in importance to those which may be discussed. 
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A development which is being widely discussed today is the 
junior college movement. The plan is not a new one, it was sug- 
gested many years ago. Its development, however, has been of 
comparatively recent date. It has had, perhaps, its greatest devel- 
opment in California. The reasons for its development there 
seem to be in part social and economic. In the last few years the 
population of the state has increased with remarkable rapidity. 
There was not the same opportunity there to establish colleges to 
meet the educational needs of the community as in other sections. 
Many of the people had come from the East and the Middle West 
where their children had had the advantages of nearby colleges. 
The existing colleges and universities in the area were soon crowded 
to their capacities. There was a determination among the people 
of the state that their children should have advantages comparable 
with those enjoyed by young people in other states and as a result 
the junior college as a publicly supported institution was developed. 
Along with the development of these educational institutions has 
grown an educational theory. It is contended that the first two 
years of college work are after all secondary work and that it is 
the proper function of the high school to take care of this work. 
Many of the advocates of the junior college feel that the arrange- 
ment that has been followed in California should be adopted gen- 
erally throughout the country. 

I think it is generally agreed that where the junior college is 
well organized and generously supported, it is doing good work 
and is meeting an important need. It is quite possible that in the 
East there are areas in which this type of public institution could 
serve effectively and usefully. It is not so certain that in areas 
well served with colleges and universities, the junior college 
either will or should take over the first two years of college work. 
In case this should happen it is not unlikely that the college would 
still continue to be an institution with a four-years curriculum. 
The process of “putting down” college subjects into the secondary 
curriculum has been going on for a great many years and may 
continue for some time to come. 


Regardless of the outcome of the present movement, it is one 
which should be of interest to every thoughtful educator. It is an 
attempt to meet a changing social need and has had and will 
continue to have a marked influence on higher education. 


One of the most interesting educational experiments is what 
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is known as the Wisconsin experiment. President Frank has 
formulated three aims as the fundamental principles underlying 
the experiment. The first is greater integration. The students 
participating in the experiment, study two contrasing civilizations 
—Athens during the Fifth Century and modern America. The 
second aim is greater informalization. The plan is based on free 
and informal contacts between mature and immature minds. It 
breaks down the old mechanization of instruction and eliminates 
the lecture and quiz sections. The third principle is greater 
socialization. The plan isolates a group who have common inter- 
ests and tends to stimulate and encourage constructive thought 
and conversation. 


One of the major movements now developing among the 
American colleges is the stress on the importance of more intimate 
contacts of students with students and of faculty with students. 
I sometimes think that college educators are too serious. Many 
seem to feel that so far as youth is concerned the only educative 
influences are the influences that spring from the faculty and the 
only wisdom that the student will acquire is the wisdom that is 
handed down from a chapel rostrum or a class room platform. 
We even get the feeling sometimes that the student has very little 
to do with this business of education; that it is almost entirely 
a matter of education, of their organization, of the methods of 
presentation, and of the efficiency of the administrative office. 


President Lowell in writing on the development of the new 
dormitory system at Harvard recently, stressed three principles 
as being important in education. First he said that all true edu- 
cation is self-education. Second, interest is the result of doing, 
as well as doing the result of interest. Finally, education proceeds 
best where the mass atmosphere or environment favors it. The 
Wisconsin experiment, the dormitory developments at Harvard 
and Yale, the proposed development at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, to some extent the Swarthmore plan, and in fact the 
small college program as a whole, are all based, in a measure at 
least, on two of the principles outlined by President Lowell. They 
recognize that education is after all an individual matter, that it 
cannot be supplied by any institution, but must be acquired by the 
student. He learns by experience and example as well as by 
precept and the close and friendly contacts in a wholesome at- 
mosphere with other ambitious students as well as with the more 
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mature minds of the faculty have an educative value that can 
scarcely be over-estimated. There has been a tendency until re- 
cently to overlook in our discussions these important educational 
factors and to lay almost exclusive stress on questions of organi- 
zation, material, method and administration. These new experi- 
ments are pointing the way back to the practice and experience 
of the older English colleges. 

Among the interesting experiments that have attracted wide- 
spread attention is the Swarthmore Honors Plan. To quote 
President Aydelotte, this plan frankly recognizes that the chief 
object of the interest of the college is not the backward student 
but the unusual student. 

The Princeton Tutorial System has been in operation for a 
number of years. It is an effort to stimulate the students’ interest 
and activity through the close personal contact of a responsible 
college officer. 

The Foreign Study Plan, promoted notably by the University 
of Delaware and Smith College, apparently has proved of real 
merit, especially to those students who are interested in foreign 
language study. At Harvard an interesting system of examina- 
tions is now being tried out. It is an effort to unify and to corre- 
late the student’s college course so that when he leaves college he 
will have a useful and usable background of knowledge and tech- 
nique. At the University of Cincinnati and Antioch College an 
interesting correlation between education and industry has been 
worked out. The plan purposes to make the student self-support- 
ing and at the same time to motivate and to illuminate his college 
work. At Rollins College, the principle of informality is being 
stressed in a combined laboratory, conference and classroom plan. 
Lafayette is a pioneer in developing the so-called alumni college. 

In Pennsylvania there is in progress a study of large propor- 
tions that is being carried on under the auspices of the Carnegie 
Foundation, the colleges of the state and the Department of Public 
Instruction. This study includes both secondary and college edu- 
cation in the state. A vast amount of information is being accu- 
mulated. The interpretation of this data will take time. It is 
probable that the results of this study will be of vital significance 
in the future development of our educational programs. 


In such experiments as these, although a great many factors 
of educational value may be involved, the author of the experiment 
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is inclined to give the entire credit to the single factor that is 
receiving special emphasis. He sometimes concludes that this 
factor is the cure-all of education and is prepared to recommend 
it for all educational situations and troubles in allopathic doses. 
He resembles my father who held a similar theory about medicine. 
He felt that if a little medicine was good for an ailment more 
would surely be better. He often acted on this principle with the 
result that instead of curing the malady he frequently developed 
indigestion or some other trouble. 


Education is not a simple process, it is not a trick, there is 
no magic word, no sesame that will solve the problems. It is 
complex ; it deals with human beings in all their variety. A device 
or a personality that succeeds in one place may fail in another. 


I like to think of education as a tempering process. The 
colleges take the raw material. For four years it is subjected to 
repeated heatings, coolings, hammerings and testings. The result 
is a product that should withstand more easily the stresses and 
strains that will come later. 


Then I like to think of college education as a ripening process. 
The fruit comes in the green stage. It is subjected to the sun and 
shower, it is protected from unnecessary exposure and violent 
winds, and if the fruit be sound, it has a chance to ripen under 
favorable conditions. 


A college, I think, might also be compared to a by-product 
coke oven. A number of years ago, I visited what was then said 
to be one of the longest strings of bee hive coke ovens in the 
world. The ovens stretched along a narrow valley for a mile or 
two. By day great clouds of smoke poured from them and by 
night the glow from them could be seen for many miles around. 
The gasses and fumes from the ovens had killed every sign of 
vegetation on the surrounding hills. It was a barren, desolate, 
noisome place. 

Today, in the by-product ovens the same fumes and gasses 
that formerly went to waste and became destroying forces are 
caught in retorts and are refined. From them we get medicines, 
explosives, fuels, dyes, perfumes, and a host of other products 
that are useful to mankind. 


Just so in the making of men, the old school of experience, 
the university of hard knocks made men, but the losses and wastes 
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were great. The college is endeavoring to serve society as a 
by-product oven. It is and always will be an imperfect agency, 
but that it has rendered a great service to society few can fail to 
recognize. 

An educator is often so close to his job that he is apt to take 
a narrow or distorted view of it. There are times, I think when 
we confuse the means of education with the real ends. 


A few years ago we heard much about job analysis and job 
specifications. It might be of real value today if we could have a 
careful analysis made of the business of living. Such an analysis 
should ascertain if possible the qualities, attitudes, tastes and in- 
formation that are fundamental to success in this business of 
living. Then when we had the specifications for a successful life 
before us, we should rethink our educational organization, cur- 
ricula and methods. We should see to it that so far as possible 
the college should enable the students to develop the qualities, 
attitudes and appreciations and to acquire the information neces- 
sary to meet the life specifications. We should eliminate anything 
that would handicap the student in his efforts to meet these speci- 
fications. Then we should add the particular training that might 
be needed for vocational ends. 


I take it that the aim of education should not be simply in- 
tellectual attainment or the acquirement of information or the 
development of a skill. It should be broader and more inclusive. 
The college should offer the student an opportunity not only to 
develop his intellectual powers, to increase his knowledge, and to 
acquire such skill as he may desire, but it should also give him an 
opportunity to prepare himself to live most usefully and happily 
and wisely the rest of his life. In comparing educational systems, 
one should always keep in mind that the system of a country is 
the best for that country, if it offers better opportunities than any 
other system for preparation to live in the environment of that 
country. The test of an education is not the students marks in 
college, but the character of his whole life, the value of his service 
to society. 

If such a conception of education is valid, then the college 
while centering its efforts around the intellectual development of 
the student should at the same time be interested in the develop- 
ment of his physical powers, in the development of his social 
attitudes, in the proper growth of his literary and artistic tastes 
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and appreciations and in the growth and understanding and appre- 
ciation of those principles that make for sound character. 

Doctor W. O. Thompson, formerly President of Ohio State 
University, in a recent survey of theological seminaries lists as 
desirable qualities in a theological student—First, he must have a 
motive for entering the ministry— Second, he must have a capacity 
for hard study—Third, there must be a permanence of enthusiasm. 
These are not only desirable qualities for the student for the 
ministry, but are, with suitable modifications, also desirable in all 
students. 

What the future of college education will be or how fast it 
will develop no one can with certainty predict. Education is not 
a thing apart in society, it is linked together with other phases of 
our social order. If the country becomes economically more pros- 
perous, education will occupy a larger place in the scheme of 
things. A number of years ago there was considerable talk that 
the educational periods needed to be reduced. If I can judge the 
signs of the times the trend is in the opposite direction at the 
present time. Instead of requiring a shorter period of education 
for entrance into the professions and even into business a longer 
period is being required. There are many who feel that today 
we are on the verge of a new era. Men like President Butler, of 
Columbia University, and Mr. Taylor, of the United States Steel 
Corporation, predict that the problem of the future will not be 
so much to train men specifically for vocational tasks, but rather 
to train men for the proper use of their leisure time. 

The college today is not simply an institution with an intel- 
lectual objective, it is a great social agency. It tends to bridge 
over the gap between the period of adolescence and the time when 
men and women take their places in the professions, in industry, 
and in the social life of the larger community. It is a sifting 
agency, it determines in a measure at least those who have not 
only qualities of mind, but who have a “persistence of enthusiasm,” 
it enables the youth to associate during a formative period of his 
life with other young men and women, who represent the most 
ambitious cross-section of his generation, under influences that 
on the whole are constructive and stimulating. It enables him 
to participate in a vital, varied and challenging community life. 

That experiment will continue seems certain. Many years 
ago Doctor Draper said, “We of this country intend to try out 
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every manner of experiment which may raise the common level 
of intelligence and enlarge the opportunity of the boy and girl, 
of the man or woman in the crowd. It is almost a national re- 
ligion. It leads to some incidental absurdities but to most striking 
and permanent advance. There is some doubt about men being 
created equal. There is no doubt, whatever, of the common deter- 
mination that every American boy or girl shall have his or her full 
opportunity through an absolute equality of right to an education.” 


Doctor Draper has sounded a note that we must not forget 
as we face the future and that is that college education must be 
kept on a democratic basis. There must be no wide-spread attempt 
to eliminate those who do not have the advantage of the back- 
ground of wealth or social position. As colleges grow in wealth 
they must not forget their obligations to those whose financial 
resources are limited. Nor should we limit it only to the intel- 
lectually superior. The doors should be kept open for those of 
average ability who have determination and persistence. Lincoln’s 
common men and women must be given an opportunity to share in 
this college experience that seems so desirable to the youth of 
today. In the future it will be important, nevertheless, to continue 
to stress in possibly an increasing measure the importance of 
mental discipline. Too often today not only is formal intellectual 
discipline lacking, but moral discipline seems absent as well. There 
is a need for an increased emphasis on the development of self- 
control and a sense of personal responsibility. Self-control, self- 
direction and intelligence are the foundation stones of a democratic 
society. 

If the colleges are to improve we must also stress not only 
the selection of good students, but also the selection of superior 
teachers. There has been a good deal of emphasis on the need 
of better students, but only recently has there been much agitation 
for better teachers. We must have teachers who not only have 
intelligence and learning but who have good habits, who have 
controlled tempers, who command confidence and respect, and 
who can stimulate the enthusiasm in the student for his work. 


We may expect constant and important changes in every 
phase of college education. We should not, however, seek to make 
changes simply for the satisfaction that may come from trying 
out a new theory. An existing practice or policy that is the 
product of the past, even though imperfect is a safer rule of action 
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for colleges as a whole than a plausible but untried theory. Evo- 
lution is the natural mode of progress in education. A revolution 
in education is unthinkable, even were it humanly possible. 


There are many things a college can do and many things that 
it cannot do. It can strive to create a democratic atmosphere; it 
can present a challenging task; it can encourage healthful living; 
it can create beautiful surroundings; it can encourage the develop- 
ment of a wholesome friendly attitude and can make possible 
opportunities to prepare for useful vocational service. 

The college, however, cannot be 100 per cent successful. It 
is a human institution and subject to human limitations. It should 
recognize the wide diversities among men and women and should 
order its program accordingly but it is not a hospital or a clinic. 
It cannot be prepared to take care of every abnormal individual. 
It cannot greatly change native capacity. And it cannot satisfy 
all of its critics. 

There is no finality in education, at least not in America. It 
is a part of a vital changing society and it too must be a vital 
changing institution. As in industry, the fundamental principles 
are relatively fixed, but the applications are always subject to 
change. Were America static or decadent, there might be reason 
to expect education to crystallize into fixed forms and patterns, 
but as long as America is young, vigorous, and progressive, 
education must retain a certain fluidity. 

Let us not be too intent on standardization. Let us welcome 
variety and experiment where there is an obvious need or useful 
purpose to be served. Let us be tolerant of differences in or- 
ganization, in content, in method. Let us keep ever in mind the 
sound aims and purposes that underlie all true education. Let 
us build soundly. Let us not eliminate the old because it is old 
nor favor the new simply because it is new. A gradual develop- 
ment in education is the normal method of progress. Radical and 
revolutionary measures are often but the discarded theories of 
another age or area. Such proposals if generally applied often 
destroy confidence and damage the cause. Colleges have never 
realized all their possibilities. Great areas of useful service lie 
untouched. Many of the ideals of the great leaders have not been 
fully attained. College catalogues and prospectuses sometimes are 
too complacent or paint too bright a picture. The wastage in 
human talent has at times been too great. College administration 
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has often been faulty, methods have frequently been antiquated, 
standards of conduct and achievement have sometimes been low, 
and there have even been teachers who have been indifferent, 
inactive, unsympathetic, and uninspiring. These are difficulties 
that are to be expected. We shall never entirely eliminate them. 
but we may always strive to overcome them. We are dealing 
with men and women, the most refractory of all materials as well 
as the most important. And in spite of all that critics may say 
the colleges have had a vital, essential, tremendously important 
part in the progress and development of this vibrant civilization ; 
this civilization that moves so rapidly, that changes industrially 
almost over night and in which social and political change is con- 
stant. One cannot imagine the present conditions without the 
colleges. Take the colleges out of society for ten or fifty years 
and what would be the result? 

The colleges, whatever their contributions may have been, 
cannot rest on the achievements of the past. They must justify 
their existence today and tomorrow. It is a constant process or 
striving and achieving and it is in this very striving after the un- 
realized goal that we shall serve society. 

Teaching is primarily an art rather than a science. A poet 
must know his technique but a great poem is not primarily tech- 
nique. A painter must have a control of his brush and a 
knowledge of his colors, but a great painter mixes with his colors 
genius. A teacher must know his materials, he should know the 
tested methods of his craft, but a great teacher is a great person- 
ality and great teaching is that teaching that stimulates and lifts 
the pupil to high and sustained levels of aspiration, of thought 
and of effort. An educational institution is a good institution 
for a student if it creates an atmosphere that makes for growth 
and useful effort and if it offers facilities to meet the needs of the 
growing student. It may be orthodox or it may run counter to 
all the accepted rules and standards. The outcome is the true test. 

With all the experiments that are being made in the field of 
higher education and all the trends that are in evidence, it is 
difficult indeed to select any single experiment or any single trend 
and predict with certainty that it will have a predominating influ- 
ence on the educational development of the colleges. 


Among the trends in higher education that are in evidence in 
many quarters are: First, a greater interest in and attention to the 
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individual as contrasted with the group. It is quite probable 
that such mechanical aides as diagnostic tests and cumulative 
records will be used more widely and more helpfully in the future. 
Second, in many places larger opportunities for personal contacts 
between teachers and students and between students are being 
provided. Third, there is a greater emphasis on the importance of 
securing for teaching staffs, teachers who have stable characters, 
a broad culture and who have vigorous stimulating personalities. 
Fourth, there are many modifications of class room procedure and 
class room methods that are being tried that may prove helpful. 
Fifth, there is a growing recognition of the fact that education 
is a personal matter and a resulting emphasis on student par- 
ticipation and achievement. Sixth, there is a continuing tendency 
to enrich and make more flexible the curricula of our colleges. 
Seventh, there is a growing insistance that the student measure 
up to his own capacity and that he live in conformity with reason- 
able standards of conduct. 

We are too close to the picture to pass final judgment on the 
educational situation of today. Only the future can do that. The 
educational program of the past and present is tested by the 
conditions that we find in the social, political, and industrial order. 
The final judgment on our effort as college and school adminis- 
trators and teachers will be passed a generation hence. If we 
face our task with sincerity, if we give our best intelligence to the 
solution of our problems, if we keep an open and honest mind 
and are courageous in meeting the difficulties and responsibilities 
of our positions, we may hope for a favorable judgment. 
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MORNING SESSION 
Saturday, November 29th, 1930 


ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE FOR COLLEGE AND 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


Deputy Commissioner JAMES N. RuLE, 
President of the Association 


Our general topic this morning has to do with the curriculum, 
a very much disputed controversial subject. I think we are 
beginning to realize at last, in practice as well as in theory, that 
schools and curriculums exist for pupils and students, not students 
and pupils for schools and curriculums. We have been suffering, 
more or less, from a disease which President Glenn Frank, of 
Wisconsin, has termed ‘institutionalitis,’ by which Dr. Frank 
meant that after a good idea has once been incorporated and 
organized, the loyalty and interest of its adherents are apt, sooner 
or later, to be diverted from the idea to the institution and the 
idea runs down. So in our devotion to our various institutions, 
worthwhile though it is, sometimes in the passage of the years we 
forget that after all the institution is but a means to an end and 
that end is the development of competent, loyal American citizens. 


The curriculum has necessarily been an object of attack. Too 
frequently we find it necessary to adjust the interests and out- 
looks of boys and girls to the curriculum instead of adjusting the 
curriculum to the needs and capacities and occupational outlooks 
of our pupils. And so we are all of us, I think, in the search for a 
flexible curriculum, or, at least, a curriculum established upon 
principles that permit of a flexible administration of it so that in 
our guidance of our girls and boys, of our young men and young 
women, we may direct them along the lines that will be for them 
most developmental. 


We have been conducting in Pennsylvania, under the auspices 
of the Department of Public Instruction and the Association of 
College Presidents, a very interesting study. It has continued 
now for some three years—it is now entering its fourth year. 
This study has been under the general direction of the Carnegie 
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Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. Dr. Learned, as 
many of you know, has acted as Director and we believe some 
very real outcomes are developing from this study, particularly 
in the field of the curriculum. We are very hopeful that out of 
this study will come some principles and policies and programs 
that will be very helpful to us in making our institutions and our 
schools really minister to the genuine needs of our pupils and our 
students. It gives me a great deal of pleasure to present to you as 
the first speaker of the morning, Dr. Learned, who will address 
us on this general subject of the curriculum. 
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THE PURPOSE OF AN EDUCATIONAL CURRICULUM 
—ACHIEVEMENT OR TRANSPORTATION? 


Dr. WittiaMm S. LEARNED, 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 


Those who attended the sessions of this Association two years 
ago may recall an account then given of a study undertaken 
shortly before by the schools and colleges of Pennsylvania in 
connection with the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching. 

It was there explained that the project consisted in part of 
two growth studies, the purpose of which was to follow, in one 
case through the secondary school, and in the other case through 
the college, a large body of individual students, and to attempt to 
study their progress with objective measurements. This project 
is now proceeding in 46 colleges and universities, teachers col- 
leges, and technical schools in the state and in the secondary 
schools of eighteen school districts including Pittsburgh, Johns- 
town, Altoona, Reading, Allentown, and Lancaster. 

The students under observation in the college study reached 
the end of their sophomore year last spring. They had been 
examined for the Study as seniors in high school and locally, by 
most of the institutions, from time to time during their freshman 
and sophomore years. It seemed desirable therefore that a state- 
wide mid-curriculum test be given to furnish a basis for a com- 
parison with earlier testings and with college marks. 

A further purpose in this test was the construction of a gen- 
eral examination that, coming at the end of the sophomore year, 
might serve as evidence of a satisfactory secondary education and 
as a qualifying test of ability to do university work. In this 
capacity it was believed that the test might serve as a provisional 
contribution to what many institutions are now seeking, namely, 
a continuing system of measures at this point. 

An elaborate examination was prepared requiring altogether 
about fifteen hours of testing time. The prospect of giving such 
a test suggested at once the opportunity of testing not only the 
sophomore class but also the other student groups above and below 
it, and by the time the examination was ready six progressive 
and venturesome colleges had arranged to take advantage of the 
full week assigned to the test to examine all their students. 
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It is the general results of this episode in the progress of the 
Pennsylvania Study that I propose to show you, not because they 
represent finished outcomes of that project, but because they are 
unexpectedly interesting and because they appear to throw some | 
light on the nature of the school and college curriculum that we 
are discussing this morning. 

And first a brief explanation as to the point of view of the 
Study in constructing and giving these examinations. 


Those who consciously analyse their own processes of learn- 
ing usually recognize, in one form or another, a useful distinction 
between two kinds of intellectual possession. The first may be 
described as raw information; the second as effective knowledge. 
Under the first head comes the whole stream of new, relatively 
unassimilated sense impressions and initial ideas, whether from 
books, observation, conversation, or other sources, on which every 
mind depends for its natural food; the second classification covers 
the matured product of one’s thinking—that much older, more 
stable and coherent body of ideas on which one habitually acts and 
which furnishes the basis for further intellectual development. 
Both types of knowledge are, of course, essential to education. 
Most persons will agree that education of the mind consists fun- 
damentally in converting a wise selection from the broad stream 
of raw information into a body of thoroughly familiar and active 
ideas; and, in the course of that process, in establishing for the 
individual certain habits, attitudes, or interests that appear to make 
for human welfare. Selection, ripening appreciation, and ever 
more complete assimilation are characteristic of the change con- 
tinually in progress as a growing mind refines and perfects its 
intellectual structure; and, as in all growth, the passage of a cer- 
tain amount of time and a definite continuity of attention are 
indispensable. 

The value that we assign to what has been termed raw in- 
formation is necessarily expressed in terms of its probable worth 
as assimilated knowledge. One esteems as food not the array 
of stuff that one eats and discards but solely that which one is 
able to assimilate and turn to account in nourishment. Similarly, 
in education, the mind can value, except for factitious purposes, 
only such raw information as, by the process of thinking, it is 
capable of incorporating into its resources and thus converting 
into a basis for further growth. 
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It is a noteworthy and extraordinary fact that, with few and 
very recent exceptions, American secondary and college edu- 
cation has reversed the standard of measurement just described. 
Except where obliged to do otherwise by the inherent nature of 
the subject matter, it has insisted on estimating its results by 
measuring the immediate intake of raw material and laying but 
little emphasis on constructive or effective assimilation as shown 
by permanence of acquisition. It has demanded that at the end of 
each term the student furnish a report on selected ideas that have 
been dealt with in each course during that term and course only. 
Theoretically, if he can remember sixty per cent of these, he is 
considered fit to continue. The procedure in this respect is 
somewhat analogous to a record of physical growth that should 
content itself with adding together the amounts or weights of food 
administered to a child and take no thought for the actual growth 
of the child himself. Tests and examinations, as now conducted, 
immediately and solely after the completion of minute units of 
study and before they have had time to digest, appear on the 
whole to deserve the ribald comment that a medical student once 
made to William James—that he saw in them nothing but the 
periodical application of the stomach pump. At the same time 
that we insist on these immediate regurgitations we have excellent 
grounds for thinking that, as regards effective knowledge, the 
lasting values of any course of study or reading becomes really 
apparent only after an interval of many months, and that these 
values are greatly enhanced or diminished by what the student 
does with the ideas during this interval. In fact, this element of 
the student’s independent, completely self-initiated and voluntary 
use, over a considerable time, of the ideas that he has been asked 
to acquire, assumes constantly more intrinsic significance as we 
understand better the determining factors in education. 


The Pennsylvania Study, in its current enquiry into the 
relations of secondary and higher education, has sought to intro- 
duce some method of measuring the knowledge that has passed the 
initial raw and chaotic state, and has settled into more or less 
permanent relations with ideas already in place,—knowledge that 
because of some congenial appeal or welcome has been retained, 
worked over, and made useful. To constitute fair estimates of 
achievement, it is clear that measures should not be based on what 
a mind can passively receive and, if it must, can manage to retain 
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until the end of a term. Such ideas do not constitute working 
capital on which interest may safely be reckoned, nor are they of 
important value in diagnosing native preferences or capacities. 

Plainly, therefore, the measures used should include, but 
should be reasonably independent of, recent formal learning; they 
should cut across year and semester boundaries, and they should 
require that ideas be handled from a fresh and unfamiliar point of 
view demanding thoughtful readjustment. If, after a sufficient 
lapse of time and without specific review, ideas in a certain field 
continue to flow freely and precisely, one may securely infer that 
the material has been assimilated into a relatively permanent, 
and probably growing, system of ideas. 


Another requirement of the desired measures was that they 
should furnish unequivocal scores that could be relied upon for 
comparative treatment. For this purpose one in confined to 
questions the answers to which are objectively known and ap- 
proved; subjective or qualitative estimates that are not precise 
must be avoided, and there is no chance directly to test the powers 
of extended reasoning or of organizing intellectual material. 
Owing to these limitations the test content assumes the form of 
disconnected items of knowledge, either facts or simple judg- 
ments. If skillfully chosen, however, these may involve appre- 
ciations or acts of comprehension ranging from the simplest to the 
extremely difficult. 

The question immediately arises, therefore, as to the relation 
between such itemized knowledge or judgments as can be definitely 
scored and the more elaborate sequences of reasoning which can- 
not be precisely rated, but which are commonly regarded as more 
indicative of educational achievement. Some are inclined to dis- 
miss any test requiring yes or no answers to disconnected state- 
ments, or even a choice among several options, as a test of “mere” 
knowledge without apparently realising that knowledge is the 
necessary basis of all thought, and that if the elements required 
for thinking be accurate and comprehensive, there is at least 
strong reason to believe that the power to think must also be 
accurate and substantial in order to acquire and maintain them. 
The student who, from adequate knowledge, can deal successfully 
with a hundred statements like the following: “The problems of 
capital versus labor had no place in the guild system of early 
modern times,” must apparently be granted the power to think in 
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that field from which the statements are drawn. That the items 
are detached or answerable with a symbol is irrelevant ; the impor- 
tant thing is that they be not recent, fugitive acquisitions ac- 
cumulated for some alien purpose, such as immediate credit, but 
that they be part of the stable and effective knowledge of the 
individual. It is believed that this trait can be tested better in the 
many-item examinations of extended scope used in the Study than 
in any tests immediately following limited units of learning where 
retention over a considerable period is not measured. 


It is, of course, very far from our belief that tests of this 
character are the only tests that should be given to students, or 
that they ensure all of the important findings that emerge from 
thorough discursive examinations of the usual sort, either written 
or oral, provided these are equally extended in their scope. 


Nature of the Examination. When ready for use, the ex- 
amination, as a whole, included about 2700 items and presented a 
dual aspect. Following the principle of the earlier test in 1928, 
a large part—about 1200—of the questions were of a compre- 
hensive nature, ranging from very simple to very difficult over the 
following fields: general science, about 290 questions; foreign 
literature, 330; fine arts, 250; and general history and social 
studies, 340. The knowledge required for success in this section 
of the test would nowhere appear as separately organized college 
courses. The questions were prepared, however, by experienced 
university teachers with the avowed purpose of testing such 
knowledge as one would expect to find increasing from year to 
year as the result of reading and study both within and without 
the limits of formal courses. The examination is believed to offer 
a content fairly representative of the permanent increment, the 
effective accumulations, attributable to a student’s desire really to 
acquire and assimilate the ideas that constitute an academic edu- 
cation as contrasted with the urge merely to possess a degree as 
the result of having secured a sufficient number of semester 
credits. 


The remainder of the test, about 1500 questions exclusive of 
the intelligence section, was distributed over fields that are the sub- 
jects of formal study in college. English, with 450 questions, 
and mathematics with 225, together with the general culture 
section already described, were required of all students. In addi- 
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tion, each took his choice of one of four languages, about 325 
questions; one of four social sciences, 200 questions; and one of 
five natural sciences, 300 questions. It was the object in each of 
these self-chosen special fields to push the student to the limit of 
his knowledge, and each test was intended to outrange college 
achievement. 


I am sorry not to be able to acquaint you more fully with the 
actual substance of the examination. It constitutes a large volume, 
a copy of which is in the possession of the president at each insti- 
tution where the examination has been given. It has recently 
been turned over to the Co-operative Test Service organized 
by the Central Committee on Personnel of the American Council 
and of which my colleague Doctor Ben D. Wood is Director. 
Any negotiations regarding it must be conducted with them. 


By way of introduction to the results of the test I will show 
you first a general chart displaying the scores at 32 colleges of 
liberal arts and technical schools. The six colleges that gave the 
test to all of their students are colleges number 7, 12, 17, 21, 23, 
and 28. They lie as you see, in the central portion of the chart 
and appear to afford a fair sampling in rank both as to mental 
ability and power of measured achievement. 


Results of the Examination. The results of this parallel 
intellectual inventory of the groups corresponding to the four 
college years are surprising. The six institutions varied somewhat 
among themselves, but their general tendency was remarkably 
uniform. As an example typical of the group and, so far as 
existing evidence goes, typical of any collegiate organization con- 
ducted in the same manner, the median scores of the candidates 
for the A. B. degree in one institution are cited below. To avoid 
the confusion produced by adding disparate elements into total 
scores, the various parts of each test are cited separately, and it 
should be remembered that candidates for other degrees, such as 
those in engineering, science, or commerce, have been eliminated. 
The medians vary in their numerical value with the length and 
character of the test; they are comparable only horizontally. 
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Mepran Test Scores IN ComMMON SuBJECTS OF CANDIDATES 
FOR THE A. B. DEGREE IN X COLLEGE, May, 1930 


Freshman Sophomore Junior Senior 


Intelligence Test 56 57 57 58 
English total 227 218 211 221 
Spelling 31 30 28 30 
Grammar 30 31 29 29 
Punctuation 31 29 29 31 
Vocabulary 60 58 58 58 
Literature 73 71 70 72 
Mathematics 53 52 51 49 
General culture total 265 285 302 289 
General science 74 77 87 86 
Foreign literature 58 64 69 68 
Fine arts 56 55 59 60 
History and social studies 81 81 80 79 


In so far as these records are representative, it is evident that 
anyone who anticipates measurable progress in the sort of knowl- 
edge demanded by the tests as the result of a year’s attendance 
at college, must readjust his ideas. The intelligence tests reveal 
approximately uniform mental ability as one would expect, al- 
though the elimination from the first to the fourth year might 
reasonably produce a better average in the upper classes than 
actually appears. English shows a total average Joss of more than 
six points, and that loss is not merely in the mechanics of English, 
where some might consider it excusable, but in vocabulary and 
literature, where it goes to the very core of the educational 
purpose. The average peak of literary knowledge, both of words 
and of books, is apparently reached in the freshman year; fifty- 
three per cent of the college seniors tested in English literature 
and vocabulary stood lower than the average freshman. Even 
mathematics shows a less serious decline, although all would 
probably agree that, whether desirable or not, average deterio- 
ration in that subject is reasonable. 

Turning from the situation in a single college to the general 
aggregates of scores in the six institutions, one finds very similar 
conditions: senior scores slightly higher but everywhere enormous 
overlapping and variability. Here again the figures are confined 
solely to candidates for the A. B. degree, about 1700 in number. 
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Chart II gives the distributions for the intelligence test, for 
mathematics and for English. The heavy bar coincides with the 
middle half of the cases (25th to the 75th percentiles), the light 
bars are drawn to the tenth and ninetieth percentiles respectively, 
and the median points of the four class-groups are joined to show 
the central tendencies. 


The advantage of the sophomore group in the intelligence 
scores is doubtless due to elimination of weak students still carried 
in the freshman list. This increase is largely lost in the following 
groups possibly owing likewise to elimination, but in this case to 
the loss of good students to larger institutions or to professional 
schools. 


Mathematics exhibits a consistent backward movement with 
increase of variability in the senior year. 


The mechanical elements of English—spelling, grammar, and 
punctuation—were tested on a proof-reading passage and are 
virtually stationary at thirty points out of a possible maximum of 
fifty. There is a slight increase in spelling. Literature shows 
a gain of three points in 200 and vocabulary a gain of about six 
words in the 100 assigned. The latter were all of them words 
familiar to any well educated person, and the test required not 
a definition but merely the recognition of a synonym among four 
options. It should be borne in mind that the bar representing the 
distribution begins at the 10th percentile. There are thus 43 
seniors out of the group of 431 whose maximum is 35 out of the 
100 words designated—a tenth well submerged. 


Chart III merely places these college scores in vocabulary and 
literature in sequence with the scores of over 8000 pupils in 54 
schools that use the service of the Educational Records Bureau 
and that gave this same English test to their four upper grades 
at about the time it was given in Pennsylvania. These schools are 
private secondary schools preparing in most cases for college en- 
trance examinations. Their pupils are of selected quality and it is 
scarcely fair to compare such institutions with the high schools 
from which the six colleges here in question are supplied. This 
fact is itself instructive, as well as the progress within the re- 
spective groups. 


Chart IV sets forth the scores of the 1700 candidates for the 
A. B. degree in the four fields—general science, foreign literature, 
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fine arts, and general history—which have been described as con- 
stituting the test in general culture. Median scores do indeed 
advance somewhat in the successive class-groups in these subjects 
but the difference means little. In general science 39 per cent 
of the freshmen did better than the median senior; in foreign 
literature, about 24 per cent; in fine arts, 36 per cent; and in 
general history, 38 per cent of the freshmen secured scores in 
excess of the median senior performance. In the test as a whole 
30 per cent of the seniors were below the freshman median, while 
about the same proportion of freshmen outdid the median senior. 
The heretofore pardonable and undisproved conviction of the 
fourth year man that any senior must of necessity be wiser than 
any freshman should apparently be reconsidered. 


In the quasi-optional subjects selected by the student—one of 
four languages, one of four social sciences, and one of five natural 
sciences—the same result appears, one class often scoring a lower 
average than its predecessor. Even the senior students who made 
their highest scores in a given subject—presumably the one with 
which they were most familiar—were often equalled by the similar 
freshman group in the same subject. In Chart VI, the 29 seniors 
in the typical college referred to above, who received their highest 
scores in the examination in English, have their English study 
in high school and college recorded opposite their scores. Similarly 
the preparation and scores of the 36 freshmen who likewise made 
their highest scores in English, are set down, and inspection shows 
that the 14 seniors who are below the senior median scores are 
likewise below the median score of the freshmen. That is, the 
median score is substantially, if not exactly, the same. In a similar 
calculation for the. American History test the medians are iden- 
tical. To be sure the advantage in the average intelligence score 
is with the freshmen in each case, and appears completely to offset 
the difference in training. One advanced course simply obliterates 
another when there is no continuity of obligation to retain and 
mature the material. 

It is true, of course, that these closely similar scores in self- 
chosen specialties take no account of numerous other subjects that 
may have been taken by the seniors since their freshmen year, and 
of the consequent broadening of their knowledge that may have 
resulted. But in this case we should expect to find evidence of 
the fruits of their broader training in that section of the exam- 
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ination that takes account of widening knowledge in general 
science, general literature, fine arts, and general history. As has 
already been shown, however, no important gain over the fresh- 
man results is discoverable at that point. Loaded as it still is 
with incompetents, the freshman group projects 38 per cent of its 
scores beyond the senior median except in foreign literature where 
only 24 per cent have that distinction. 


If the resources of the freshman class are as variable as this 
there would apparently be no excuse for seniors on the ground that 
the test is too difficult. Either the knowledge has simply not 
been retained or it has never been acquired. That it can be ac- 
quired and that it is not an unreasonable thing to ask, is evident 
from the performance of very many beginning students. 


Before proceeding to consider the possible reasons for the 
situation above described, it should be stated that according to all 
reports, the morale of those taking the tests in these colleges left 
nothing to be desired. The tests were substituted for the regular 
examinations, and a full week was vacated for them. The student 
attitude in each college was carefully developed in both interclass 
and intercollegiate emulation, so that it may confidently be said 
that the students went into the exercise as completely determined 
to do their best as in any regular examination. 


Can these results be explained? An explanation of the find- 
ings that have been displayed in the foregoing charts is not far to 
seek, although their justification may be another matter. 

It should be emphasized at the outset that the data give us 
no evidence whatever on the question of growth. These are 
groups of different individuals whose behavior a year earlier or a 
year later is wholly unknown and can be studied only in the case 
of the sophomore group when, after two more years, we shall have 
completed the individual records. Nevertheless these groups do 
stand in the successive stages of a process of learning that many 
of us have supposed to be cumulative and integrating, and it 
would be inexcusable on our part, when records such as these are 
placed for the first time in such quantity at our disposal, not to 
endeavor to make out what they do actually mean, if anything. 


Another element that must be taken into account is that of 
selection or elimination. Although examined at the end of the 
year, the freshman and sophomore groups, according to almost 
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universal experience, do contain members who will presently dis- 
continue their course. The majority of these have been assumed 
to be students lacking in intellectual ability. Our Study will be 
able shortly to throw some light on this point. If this be the case, 
the true freshman and sophomore scores in the tests are some- 
what higher than those here indicated and the already tenuous 
contrast between them and the senior scores is still further 
reduced. Some good students doubtless leave these colleges in the 
later years and go elsewhere, but this element is probably not 
large, and in some of the colleges is wholly sporadic. 


With these reservations, we may proceed to consider what 
may fairly be said of a situation in which students of four years 
standing have apparently so little to show in the way of assimilated 
knowledge over those who are three years their juniors. 


In the first place there lies a valid criticism of the tests in the 
fact that they do not cover all that these boys and girls have been 
doing. With all its 220 questions the mathematics test does not 
go high enough for the very best students to exhibit all of their 
powers. The vocabulary test excludes the specialized scientific 
and professional vocabularies, and is probably keyed most closely 
to the language of the better general periodical literature. The 
English literature test out of 200 questions has but two on 
Chaucer, none on Anglo-Saxon, and avoids many modern nooks 
and corners entirely; several of its questions are on characters 
in books the reading of which in a day of overwhelming book pro- 
duction may be only a matter of good fortune. The modern 
language tests throughout their 325 items deal exclusively with 
reading facility, i. e. the ability to get correct sense out of idio- 
matic language material; literature, history, geography, and gen- 
eral cultural conditions are entirely ignored. The natural sciences 
are tested solely in their verbalized aspects ; manipulative skill and 
inventive insight, that proceed otherwise than by words, are 
disregarded. 

Such criticisms as these are important but simply point out 
directions in which the examinaton should be further refined. No 
one has been found who seriously urged that advanced students of 
English or of mathematics should not do better in their respective 
tests than beginners. Nor is it tenable that advanced work in the 
literature and culture of a foreign nation, when conducted in the 
language of that nation, should not result in greater language 
facility. 
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A much more important explanation of the failure of these 
group results to show advance with advancing classes is the ele- 
ment of recency of study for which no allowance was made in 
these charted scores, although in all individual ratings great care 
was used to place the student with his peers both as to prepara- 
tion and as to interval elapsed. Students drop English as fresh- 
men, and literary items tend to disappear; if they specialize in a 
given science they often substitute a technical for a general vocabu- 
lary, and in dealing with intricate relationships, occasionally be- 
come relatively speechless because their special thinking is done 
by moving things around in space and time. Knowledge of 
mathematics, as now taught in thin strata in the secondary school 
seems to vanish rapidly and completely if not kept up. Out of 
fourteen general honors seniors who took the senior test in 1928 
in an institution outside of Pennsylvania, two only secured posi- 
tive mathematical scores on the 117 questions and these of ver 
modest size; the remainder as seniors remembered nothing even 
of the simplest algebraic formulas with which, as future honor 
students, they must have been rather more than passably familiar 
as freshmen. Of the group choosing to be examined in French 
at one of the six colleges of our charts, only one-third were still 
taking the subject; nearly one-third had not taken it for two years 
or more. At another college one-half were still on the subject. 
In the general culture test it would probably be easy to show 
that many students had no regular contact with the material of 
the test except in immediate connection with certain spotty courses 
that might be far back in their curriculum and well buried in 
oblivion. 

In so far as this explanation applies to such a subject as 
mathematics, it would doubtless be agreed that students could not 
reasonably be held responsible as seniors, in case the subject had 
been dropped. The present evidence reminds us sharply, never- 
theless, that our evaporation point for mathematical knowledge 
acquired in the secondary school is much lower than is the case, 
according to competent observers, in countries where a steady, 
cumulative treatment of the subject, over a six or nine year period, 
tends to give it the automatic quality of another language. 

As for vocabulary, particularly the literary vocabulary, the 
effect of college on the word supply of the ordinary student 
appears to be almost negligible and in some cases positively in- 
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jurious. The story of the chart to the effect that college seniors 
recognize only 61 out of a hundred words in familiar use by 
educated people as compared with 56 recognized by freshmen, 
brings us face to face with the familiar poverty of campus lan- 
guage, in spite of its vigor, the absence of conversation on subjects 
of study, and the dearth of general reading on the part of stu- 
dents. <A student out of the lower quarter of this senior group, 
in a paper completed with meticulous pains, recognizes only 23 
out of the 100 words correctly, is ignorant of such words as 
inert, lenient, baffle, and immerse; thinks that culpable means 
tender, that declivity means climate, and that demure means 
abject. Yet she is about to graduate from an “accredited” college 
and is earning one of her senior credits in a course in the Ameri- 
can Drama. To a senior with average score the word benighted 
means weary, recreant means diverting and spurious means foamy. 
Possibly the fact that he takes the word assiduous to mean fool- 
ish may help explain his case. 

A reclassification of these students on the basis of vocabulary 
alone, would appear to give a far more rational significance to 
their degrees than they now possess. 

In the case of other material the ravages of forgetting within 
this brief span of a student’s learning period are difficult to con- 
done on any theory of education except the prevalent notion that 
would sacrifice any permanence of intellectual equipment to the 
practical aim of accumulating credits. 

A third explanation of these closely similar scores is rather 
more subtle and difficult to set forth; it applies chiefly to tests of 
a very general and comprehensive character such as that which 
we have described here as general culture—a test on which we 
have depended chiefly for evidence of substantial permanent edu- 
cation in the nature and meaning of one’s general environment. 
In such tests there are likely to occur groups of closely inter- 
connected items that the student has acquired with care, but has 
failed to correlate with other groups of items. Thus ancient 
history may be well understood entirely apart from any other 
historical field, because of its connection with classical literatures, 
or Italian art may stand out from other art history of which the 
student knows nothing, because it was studied in the history of the 
Renaissance. Certain aspects of electricity having to do with 
radio operation, or of the chemistry involved in the household 
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arts often attain thus a specific isolation quite independent of 
other science. 

Now when single scores are added into a general index on 
such a test all such unrelated specific elements tend to offset or 
cancel one another and vitiate the result; only the correlated 
elements receive full weight. One may have displayed excellent 
ability in ancient history, for example, but through failure to 
correlate that knowledge with other fields one student’s score in 
a general history test simply offsets another’s score in, say, the 
French Revolution. 

It is fairly clear how student scores in an American college 
would fare under these conditions. The school and college cur- 
riculum consists of little else but these isolated packages of specific 
ideas, segregated for the time being in self-contained “courses,” 
elected semesterwise and cut off by their examinations and 
“credits” from any other living connections. The sacredness of 
such private systems of credit coinage dominates both teacher 
and pupil. The classical illustration is that of the conscientious 
youth who sought moral support from the examiner by declaring 
“T know the answer to this question but I learned it in another 
course; would it be fair for me to use it here?” Just as long as 
knowledge is confined in “courses” carefully guarded from one 
another by wary teachers instead of being free to follow its 
natural correlations, so long the rating of an average group of 
students in general tests will be low. 

The objection will at once be raised that many student groups, 
including many freshmen, actually secured high ratings in these 
general examinations—a fact that fully confirms the statement 
just made. These are minds of high intelligence and native curi- 
osity that refuse to be restricted; minds that knowledge in one 
field irresistibly propels into another; minds to whom courses and 
points earned and all such machinery are negligible because of 
native thirst and appreciation for ideas. In the first ranking col- 
lege in the present series of examinations of which these six 
college results were a part, the average sophomore score in general 
culture is more than twice as far from the mean as is that of any 
other college—an extraordinary group performance, due in part 
no doubt to the college, but primarily surely to the fact that these 
minds instinctively correlated their ideas in far wider fields than 
did their fellows. Under present conditions it could well be main- 
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tained that such a test as this twelve-hundred-point examination 
in general culture is a very effective intelligence test. 


All things considered, we are of the opinion that a more 
significant contrast in group scores in the direction of improve- 
ment than we have here could scarcely be expected under condi- 
tions that now exist. Furthermore, it is probable that no tests 
of any sort would reveal greater contrasts unless we were to 
resort again to tests of raw information, constructed ad hoc for 
each course, administered at the close of the course, as at present, 
and confined, as now, to the material contained therein. But 
it is with this illusion of progress in learning that the American 
teacher has too long tried to comfort himself. We could not 
well do worse in that direction. It would seem advisable to see 
what we can do with the curriculum. How another type of cur- 
riculum organization would be reflected in these tests is of course 
wholly problematical, but the customary procedure in the six 
colleges under scrutiny, as in most others in the United States, 
seems clearly portrayed in the results before us. 

We now make to the freshman the following basic business 
proposal: ‘““To ensure a degree secure in any manner, satisfactory 
to the teacher, passing credits in 40 courses of which 10 must be 
taken in some one department.” These courses whether ele- 
mentary or advanced, are primarily courses in what has already 
been termed raw information. One might conceivably have courses 
devoted to organizing and relating information previously ac- 
quired and thus bringing it into the class of what has been called 
effective knowledge but all such assimilative activity as between 
the separate spurts of study that we call courses is left to the 
voluntary initiative of the student. A college course, to have 
favorable standing in the program and good chances of being 
elected, must obviously be a course in new stuff. In probably 
the great majority of cases, these forty semester courses in raw 
information are each terminated with a test of some sort covering 
solely the ideas dealt with in that course, and not directly involv- 
ing, except by implication, ideas gained elsewhere. 

It is plain that under these circumstances the student usually 
makes his contact with an idea but once. The college checks that 
contact immediately and only in the form of fresh, undigested 
information; any hoped-for lasting credit or cumulative product 
is ignored except to the limited extent that earlier ideas are 
actually indispensable for later concepts. 
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This apparently innocent, but well-nigh universal and exceed- 
ingly convenient, feature of. our college organization would cer- 
tainly tend to produce the situation revealed in the tests, and is 
probably largely responsible for it. Every senior student exam- 
ined must at some time in his curriculum have come within speak- 
ing distance of sufficient items contained in the test to give him 
a good score. Had they been clearly related and referable to any 
large intellectual purpose on which he was intent, and had that 
purpose been sufficiently distant to oblige him again and again to 
return to the material in varied forms in order to deepen and 
clarify his impressions, the results of the tests might have been 
very different. As it was, no such inducement existed. After 
going over the material of a course once and securing therefor 
the necessary credit, these students have felt no obligation so far 
as the college was concerned, ever to deal with it again. Details, 
therefore, have drifted promptly into obscurity, leaving a blur 
of general impressions that are of little or no use in examination. 
In other words, the “raw information” which the courses had 
presented and which, with proper treatment, might have con- 
tributed to a fine body of intellectual equipment, more or less 
permanently installed, was “dumped” outright at the close of the 
successive terms, and when the student came out of college his 
effective knowledge of the material with which the tests were 
concerned amounted to little more than when, as a freshman, he 
entered the institution. 


To deserve the label of an educational institution, a college, 
in its organization and emphasis, should clearly be concerned not 
primarily with raw information, but with the thinking processes 
that alone convert such information into effective knowledge. The 
whole value of an education would appear to lie, not in what is 
poured into a student and checked off at once and for all by the 
college’s tests and credits, but in what happens to that material 
during the year or so after the course is over, while it lies ready 
either to be wasted and forgotten or to be matured into a fruit- 
ful product. According to this view the very essence of what is 
supposed to be the central purpose of the college, namely, “teach- 
ing a student to think” is to compel him to refresh and make 
precise his command of the ideas which enter into comprehensive 
thinking, and the business of the college is to keep such thinking 
in motion, constantly cutting across every channel by which the 
student’s raw information originally reached him. 
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We are already blessed in every college with self-educating 
individuals who of their own initiative are having just this expe- 
rience. While the average student is merely an executive, attend- 
ing classes, reporting on required reading, passing tests, stowing 
away his credits, these hardy souls are actually changing their 
minds by entering into genuine possession of an important body of 
ideas. Instead of seeking relief by “getting off,” as one says, now 
history, now French, now chemistry, these minds are quietly taking 
on and assimilating these fresh subjects as permanent equipment. 
The problem that we in America are now facing is how to install 
this procedure clearly as the official goal possessing the expressed 
sanction of the institution, so that for each student the maximum 
of attainment may be his because of, rather than in spite of, the 
organization. 


The many movements in this direction in American educa- 
tion, both secondary and higher, are among the most heartening 
events of recent years. It would be remarkably instructive if we 
could try out on some of them that have become well established 
the tests that have been described. Personally, we should look 
for a marked shift in the results in any organization where we 
could be sure that the student was invariably challenged for re- 
mote intellectual achievement rather than being invited for an 
agreeable but very expensive “ride.” 
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THE ULTIMATE DEPENDENCE OF CURRICULUM 
RECONSTRUCTION UPON CONTINUOUS TESTING 
OF INDIVIDUAL ACHIEVEMENTS 


Dean Hersert E. Hawkes, Columbia College 
Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


The topic to which I am expected to address myself on the 
program has caused me considerable mental anguish. I did not 
write this title myself, and I have been in great doubt as to just 
exactly what the significance of it is. But this morning a light 
broke upon me, as I read it. I saw that it could be scanned. 
Whether it is pentameter or hexameter, I don’t know, but “The 
Ultimate Dependence of Curriculum Reconstruction Upon Con- 
tinuous Testing of Individual Achievements” sounds a little bit 
like Evangeline. As I reflected further upon the possible impli- 
cations of this fact, I was still further in doubt as to the signifi- 
cance of this possibly unconscious quality of the title. Finally, 
I thought I saw the light. Here we have listened to Dr. Learned’s 
sermon, together with a very clear portrayal of the state of the 
sin in which we find ourselves, and the horrors of the world 
toward which we are inevitably headed. I saw that the character 
of the topic assigned to me, and its evident poetic nature, sug- 
gested that I was supposed to furnish the music. So I will sing 
a song. 


Now, I am not going to talk about the topic that is assigned 
to me on the program because I can’t sing that song. But I can 
sing a song, or at least, I can try to sing a song which perhaps 
will put you in a position to sing the song that is suggested on the 
program. The reason that I can’t sing the song suggested by the 
title is because I am not a_ prophet nor the son of a prophet. 
I find it very difficult indeed to predict things that are going to 
take place in the far future, and “The Ultimate Dependence of 
Curriculum Reconstruction Upon Continuous Testing of Individ- 
ual Achievements” is something that is far too remote for me. 
But it seems to me that there are certain aspects and features 
of the situation so clearly and discouragingly presented by Dr. 
Learned that we can consider and take to heart. One can’t help 
agreeing with almost everything, perhaps everything, that Dr. 
Learned has said because he has the facts, but I think we would 
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all agree that he has not told the whole story. In fact, he doesn’t 
pretend to have told the whole story. 


I want to ask three very simple questions, so simple that the 
answers to them do not need to be given, and then to say a few 
words which I think would naturally occur to anybody in regard 
to these questions. You all recognize that the words of a song 
really don’t make so much difference; after all, it is the emotional 
atmosphere that is evoked by the song, rather than the precise 
words, that count. So I will ask these three questions. 


In the first place, what is there in the college experience of 
students that is really worthwhile? Second: How much of this 
worthwhile experience can we at present test? Third: How are 
we going to do it? 

Now, if we each of us harks back to his own experience— 
and after all, that is all each of us has had—I think we will recog- 
nize that even though we didn’t learn a great deal in college that 
was specific, nevertheless, something did happen to us during our 
college residence. I have often said, in my own case, that one of 
the most important laws of mathematics was negated by my own 
college experience: each day, each course, each year pretty much, 
was a zero—but it all did add up to something. 


Now, in the first place, there are certain facts that some 
students acquire in the course of their experience. We have all 
known such students. These facts have to do with some topic 
that is of interest to the student at the time. In many cases they 
have to do with what the student conceives to be preparation for 
the vocation which he will enter when he graduates from college. 


Then, there is the interpretation of these facts. Many stu- 
dents not only acquire a certain number of actual facts, but I am 
sure that some of them do get into the way of interpreting and 
observing the implication of the data which they acquire. Then 
what is more important is the awakening of an intellectual interest 
which is more less divorced perhaps from the actual factual 
material. An interest in things of the mind is something which 
many students do acquire. Furthermore, and this, I think, is a 
matter that everyone of us would recognize as being important, 
there is the influence upon us of certain personalities. These per- 
sonalities may have been our fellow students, they may have been 
members of the staff, but certain influential personalities have cer- 
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tainly existed in the college experience of most students that ele- 
vated them to be a different person from what they were when 
they entered college. 


Then, too, there are the social and extra-curricular contacts, 
many of which are exceedingly important. A very interesting 
study has been made, but not yet published, which gives a little 
information in regard to what seniors think has been of impor- 
tance to them in their college course. In connection with the 
Committee on Personnel Methods, to which Dr. Rule referred, a 
hundred and fifty seniors in three different colleges, connected 
with universities in each case, were interviewed by an exceedingly 
skillful and able interviewer, each interview lasting two hours. 
Each Senior had a two-hour interview with a person of such warm 
and genuine personality that he or she opened up and really told 
this interviewer what seemed to him or her at the time as really 
having contributed most to their development during the colleg 
experience. The interview was confined not entirely to things 
connected with the college but rather with what took place during 
the college experience. I think you would all be surprised, as I 
was, to learn that the most dominant influence upon college stu- 
dents during the time of their residence in college, is still the home 
influence; the influence of father or mother, or brother or sister 
is the most important influence upon the college students during 
their college career. The most important influence was somebody’s 
personality. It varied, of course, widely in different institutions; 
in some cases, it was a professor, in some very rare cases it was 
an administrative officer, or it might be a fellow student, but there 
was some person that had influenced these seniors to become more 
of an individual and lead a richer life than they believe they other- 
wise could have led. 


And third, came matters that were more or less closely con- 
nected with the curriculum; that is, the items of information, 
implications of information, intellectual awakening, and so on. 
That kind of influence in the opinion of these seniors came dis- 
tinctly third. 


Now whether these seniors would maintain the same opinion 
ten years after they have graduated, I don’t know. If each of 
you were to analyze your own experience and put in order— 
one, two, three, and four perhaps—what influenced you during 
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your college course so far as you could remember it, it would be 
interesting to find out what the result would be. 


Now, most of these items—and I don’t pretend to have men- 
tioned anything like all of them—the questions that center on the 
factual material and the awakening of intellectual interest, the 
personalities with which a student comes in contact and all of the 
social and extra-curricular interests, are not susceptible, with our 
present knowledge, of being tested or measured. That doesn’t 
mean that what we can test and measure is not exceedingly im- 
portant and ought not to be treated and measured—I would be the 
last person in the world to under-estimate or belittle the perfect 
epoch-making work that has been done in this Pennsylvania study 
—but I do want to emphasize that I don’t believe that anybody who 
is interested in that project feels that the whole story is being told. 
I can even imagine that if one were to go deeply into the situation 
of some of these colleges where there was apparently no advance 
in certain of the fields represented by these tests, if the individual 
concerned could be completely analyzed, you would find that some- 
thing exceedingly important had happened to those boys and girls 
as they went through college. One might also suspect that it 
would have been very much more important if they had known 
a little bit more when they graduated than they did when they 
entered. 


There is one question which is somewhat controversial, I 
imagine, judging from Dr. Cooper’s most interesting and stimulat- 
ing address of last night. Are we going to put in the first place 
—with no second—the intellectual and factual development of our 
students and give them the degree of Bachelor of Arts when they 
know a certain amount? Does this really give us a complete 
index of what we want to do for our students? In my judgment 
some of these imponderables which I have mentioned, which we 
cannot at present measure, require time for their development and 
if a student enters college at a certain time and at the end of six 
months was able to pass the tests which would enable him to get 
the A. B. degree, I am by no means certain that the college has 
done the thing for him that the college ought to do. That doesn’t 
mean that we should lose sight of the factual aspect of things, 
but to my way of thinking a good argument can be put up in favor 
of a student’s spending a certain amount of residence in the 
college. But we should see to it that during that period of resi- 
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dence he is doing work that is enabling him to progress every 
minute of the time. Even though, at the end of his freshman 
year, he may know as much as certain seniors, his curriculum 
should be so planned that, at the end of his senior year, he wili 
know ten times as much as he did at the end of his freshman 
year. That’s the kind of thing, in my experience, that intellectu- 
ally alive boys want and appreciate; they want the opportunity 
to grow and mature, socially, intellectually and spiritually, and if 
we shoot the boys and girls right out of college into a graduate 
school which, Heavens knows, is a soulless institution, just as soon 
as they have maintained a certain mark on the test, I claim that 
we are not doing our duty or fulfilling our responsibility to what, 
after all, is the most essential and precious part of the individual. 

So then, at the present time, I say that the most valued things 
cannot be tested. Now, that doesn’t mean at all that these things 
that can be measured at the present time are not important; 
neither does it mean that anything is important because it cannot 
be measured. The imponderables would be very much more 
important if they could be measured. One of these days we 
shall perhaps be able to measure all of these fruits of the spirit 
and aspects of personality, in the face of which we are now en- 
tirely incompetent. But the point is that simply because we do 
not and cannot measure them at the present time, it does not 
follow that they are not important. 

Well now, why is it necessary to measure as well as we can 
the various aspects of the result of the college experience? Of 
course we are supposed to give these boys and girls degrees at the 
end of a certain time. Most of us have, and at present wish to 
have, certain requirements for the degree. It would be very much 
better if some one were wise enough to look into the naked mind 
of the individual and estimate whether he had the kind of mind 
that we wanted to decorate with an A. B. degree—I imagine that 
some who now get the degree would not be getting it if anyone 
could do that; but we are not wise enough, our testing apparatus 
has not advanced to that extent; but we do not have to give them 
degrees. For that reason, we have to test. 

In the second place, here again is controversial matter—the 
test has an educational value. That is to say, I think it is a good 
thing for any man, however able he may be, to cultivate the habit 
of marshalling his facts and figures and delivering the goods at a 
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certain time and place. A person who has never done that sort 
of thing hasn’t had any practice in doing what you and I have 
to do every day of our life. So I think the examination itself is 
an educational experience and to excuse the abler students from 
examinations is cheating them from a part of the education that 
they ought to have. 


Then another thing that I am particularly interested in—and, 
being particularly interested in it, I think it is exceedingly 
important—is the question of placing the individual student at 
the point in his college work where he ought to be. Some of you 
may have heard me comment on these questions of placement 
before. I now have a little additional data which I would like to 
present to you. We all know that students who come into college 
with identical entrance credit may be widely separated in their 
actual competency in the subject matter. My favorite illustra- 
tion, for some reason which I can’t describe—it is probably en- 
tirely emotional, is French. We all know that if you take a half 
dozen students who, on the books of the Director of Admissions, 
have identical entrance requirements in French, the competency 
of those students is widely various. They may even have had the 
same amount of residence in French, even in the same institution 
and one of them may have just scraped through and the other 
may have done excellently well. If to that complication is added 
the fact that one of them comes from a school the Admissions 
Office does not know much about and the other comes from a 
school, an excellent school that the Admissions Office is entirely 
familiar with, the variation may be still wider. 


Now, three years ago in Columbia College, we started to give 
subject matter tests of the new type to all students entering col- 
lege in order to find out just what the next step ought to be for 
these individuals. The first year we did it, it turned out that 
there were forty-eight per cent of the freshmen who showed on 
these placement examinations that they were competent to do 
work in advance of what the naked entrance record would indi- 
cate, forty-eight and six-tenths per cent. Now, if those boys had 
been put in the course in French, or other subjects where the 
entrance record would indicate, they would have been marking 
time, learning to loaf and probably would have forgotten more 
French or whatever it may be during the freshman year than 
they would have learned. I know that is possible, because I did 
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it myself when I was a freshman. But those boys were promoted 
to the point indicated by this placement test and, of course, were 
delighted with the promotions; they thought at last that merit 
was being recognized; and their parents were very much pleased 
—they were certain merit was being recognized; the school prin- 
cipals and teachers felt that at last good teaching was being recog- 
nized. At the end of the year we went over all of those results 
and found that of those boys who were promoted, all made good, 
with two exceptions. 


Last year, we did the same thing and promoted almost exactly 
forty per cent. Yesterday, I got the figures on the placement 
examinations for this fall and sixty-one per cent of the men in 
the freshman class were promoted to a point beyond that to which 
their entrance records would indicate. 


Now I know, from actual observation, that this procedure 
has resulted in the toning up of the intellectual interests of the 
students in college to an extent that you can only imagine. They 
go at things with zest, feeling they’ve got something to bite on 
and that they are there to bite. Now I do not believe that this 
result could be achieved except with a placement examination of 
the new type extending from no French at all to more French 
than anybody is supposed to know, and in which a certain range 
of accomplishment on the test corresponds to a definite course in 
college. 


There is one point there that I want to emphasize. I believe 
in the new type test very profoundly but I don’t believe that we 
can use this type of test to the exclusion of the essay type or older 
type of examination. The new type test does certain things, but 
the other type of examination does other things which it is just as 
important to do. Unfortunately, we cannot grade the essay type 
of examination as objectively and as accurately as we can the new 
type. We must expect that, but realize that it tells us something 
we want to know about our students. 


In Columbia College, our final examination periods of three 
hours are divided in the ratio two to one, and each instructor is 
encouraged to devote two hours to one type of examination and 
one to the other. According to the nature of the subject matter 
and his desires, he may take two hours for the new type and one 
for the old, or one hour for the new type and two for the old; 
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or, he may take all three for the old if he is so disposed. Nobody 


is expected to devote the entire final examination time to new 
type work. 


I have had a lot of experience with the relation and reaction 
of students to new type examinations. Boys come into my office 
almost every day, especially freshmen, with a look of concern 
depicted upon their respective countenances. They say that they 
are unable to take a new type test. When it comes to a question 
of putting down a plus or a minus, or of deciding which of the 
four things is most intimately connected with the question that 
is being talked about, they find themselves very much flustered 
and they don’t quite know what to say. Well, I sometimes re- 
mark, “You see that blotter; now suppose there were a question 
on that paper (the blotter on the desk is pink). Would you know 
what to say?” They confess that they would; they would say it 
was green and not pink. “Well then, it looks as if you really 
knew what you were talking about. The trouble is that you are 
trying to think of things in a general way, instead of trying to 
think of the facts sharply and clearly.” That is a most dangerous 
and pernicious tendency. There are some of us who very much 
prefer to talk in general terms, to indulge in idle speculation with- 
out any solid basis of fact. This is one of the most pernicious 
of influences and if we have any one obligation as representatives 
of educational institutions, it is to see to it that our students talk 
in terms of things as they are, rather than in a general way, and 
a large way. To my way of thinking, the ability and practice in 
schooling oneself to acquire sharp, definite and specific knowledge, 
is one of the most important responsibilities that we as school and 
college people have before us, and to test that definite and specific 
knowledge as clearly as we can is the correlary. This can be done 
very much more adequately and clearly by the new type test than 
it can by the old. The old type test does something else which is 
also very important but it doesn’t do that, and to my way of 
thinking, it is a virtue of the new type test which we cannot 
overlook. 


But now I come to the coda, so to speak, of my song: “The 
Ultimate Dependence of Curriculum Reconstruction Upon Con- 
tinuous Testing of Individual Achievements.” If we admit that 
our responsibility to our students is to find out what kind of 
people they are, in order that we can give them the kind of educa- 
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tion that they ought to have, how under the Heavens can you 
ever do it without a testing, a continuous testing of individual 
achievements? I ask you. 





Upon inquiry by President Omwake, Ursinus College, Dean 
Hawkes explained that if as a result of a placement test a fresh- 
man is required to repeat work for which he has been given 
entrance credit he may be given college credit if he attains a grade 
of B or higher. 
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INSTITUTION LOCATION HEAD OF INSTITUTION 
Academy of Mercy ........... Philadelphia, Pa....... Sister M. Raphael 
Academy of the New Church...|Bryn Athyn, Pa........ K. R. Alden 
Academy of the Sacred Heart.... |Albany, N. Y........... Rev. Mother Mary Moran 


Academy of the Sacred Heart... 


Academy of St. Elizabeth 
Adelphi Academy 
Adelphi College............... 
Albany Academy.............. 
Albany Academy for Girls 
Albright College............... 
Alcuin Preparatory School 


Alfred University.............. 
Allegany High School 
Allegheny College............. 
Allentown Preparatory School... 
Alliance College............... 
Altoona High School 
Ambler High School........... 
American University 
Aquinas Institute............. 
Archbald High School......... 
Armstrong Technical High School 
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Asbury Park High School 
Roger Ascham School.......... 
Atlantic City High School..... 
Atlantic Highlands High School. 


Balboa High School 
Baldwin School............... 
Baltimore City College......... 
Baltimore Polytechnic Institute 
Barnard School for Boys 


Barnard School for Girls 


Barringer High School 
Battin High School............ 
Bayonne High School.......... 
Bay Ridge High School 


(Miss) Beard’s School 
Beaver High School........... 
Beaver Falls High School ..... ‘ 
Bellefonte Academy............ 
Bellevue High School 
Bennett School................ 
Bergen School for Girls 
Berkeley Institute 
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Berkeley Irving School 
Bernardsville High School...... 
Biglersville High School........ 
Birmingham School for Girls.... 
Blair Academy................. 
Blairsville High School 


Eden Hall, Torresdale, 
Convent Station, N. J.... 
Brooklyn, N. Y........ 
Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 
Albany, N. Y 
Albany, N. Y 
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New York City (11% 

West 86th St.)....... 
Altes, TH. Vn... csees. 
Cumberland, Md 
Meadville, Pa.......... 
Allentown, Pa......... 
Cambridge Springs, Pa. 
Altoona, Pa 
Ambler, Pa............ 
Washington, D. C 
Rochester, N. Y 
Aschbald, Pa.......... 
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White Plains, N. Y..... 
Atlantic City, N. J..... 
Atlantic Highlands, N. J. 
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Orange, N. J 
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Beaver Falls, Pa....... 
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Bellevue, Pa........... 
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New York City (309 
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Bernardsville, N. J..... 
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Birmingham, Pa 
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Mother Lucas 

Sister Mary Agnes 

Floyd W. Johnson 

Frank D. Blodgett, LL.D. 
Islay F. McCormick, Pd. D. 
(Miss) Margaret Trotter 
Warren F. Teel 


Grace H. Kupfer and Blanche Hirsch 
Boothe C. Davis, Ph.D. 

G. F. Reiter 

James Albert Beebe, LL.D. 
Frank G. Sigman 

Stephen Mizwa 

Levi Gilbert 

E. E. Kerschner 

Lucius C. Clark, S. T. B. 
Joseph E. Grady 

John F. Moran 

G. David Houston 

Charles W. Wilder 

C. S. Huff 

Raymond B. Johnson 
Henry P. Miller 

Herbert S. Meinert 


John L. McCommon 
Elizabeth F. Johnson 
Frank R. Blake, Ph.D. 
Wilmer A. DeHuff 


William Livingston Hazen 


William Livingston Hazen 
Wayland E. Stearns 

Ira T. Chapman 

Francis A. Brick 


Kate E. Turner 

(Miss) Lucie Beard 

David H. Stewart 

J. Roy Jackson 

J. R. Hughes 

J. Nelson Mowls 

(Miss) Courtney Carroll 
(Miss) Sarah T. Van Cleef 


(Miss) Ina Clayton Atwood 


Louis Dwight Ray, Ph.D. 
Harry G. Stuart 

Charles I. Raffensperger 
Preston S. Moulton 
Charles H. Bread 

Berlin Empfield 





*Members are requested to send the Secretary notice of any changes to be made in this list. The only 
degrees printed are those of the doctorate, in order to insure correct addressing. 
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INSTITUTION LOCATION HEAD OF INSTITUTION 
Bloomfield High School........ Bloomfield, N. J....... E. S. Stover 
Bloomsburg High School........ Bloomsburg, Pa........ W. W. Raker 
Blythe Township High School.. |New Philadelphia, Pa..|Raymond Gibbons 
Bogota High School........... ) & ae E. E. Purcell 
Boonton High School.......... poanto: ., N. J... 0.660. C. E. Boyer 
Bordentown Military Institute. .|Bordentown, N. J...... Col. Thompson D. Landon 
Bound Brook High School...... Bound Brook, N. J.....|G. Harvey Nicholls 
Boys’ High School............. Brookivn, N. ¥........0 Eugene A. Colligan 
Bradford Senior High School... |Bradford, Pa.......... George E. Schilling 


Brearley School 


Brooklyn Preparatory School... 


Brooklyn Technical High School 
Brookville High School 


Bryant High School 
Eryn Mawr College 
Bryn Mawr School for Girls... . 
Bucknell University 
Buffalo Seminary.............. 
Bushwick High School 


Calvert Hall High School 
Camden High School 
Canisius Comer ........5. cc siaicievn ons 
Canisius High School 
Cardozo High School 
Carieret Academy 
Carteret High School 
CASE SCHOO! « 6.5. 015:5:6 8 gicicce ears 
Cathedral School of St. Mary... 
Catholic University of America.. 
Catonsville High School 
Cazenovia Seminary........... 
Centenary Collegiate Institute. . 
Central Commercial and Manual 
Training High School........ 
Central Evening High School... 
Central High School 
Central High School 
Central High School 
Central High School........... 
(Miss) Chandor’s School 


(Miss) Chapin’s School 


Charleroi High School 
Charlotte High School......... 
Cheltenham High School 
Chester High School........... 
Chestnut Hill Academy 
Chevy Chase School ...........65.06% 
Evander Childs High School.... 
Ciarkson Memorial College of 

I 4 nctnmaneanwoid 
Grover Cleveland High School. . 
Cliffside Park High School 
Clifton High School 


ee eee eee eee 


ee ey 


ee eeenee 


DeWitt Clinton High School. . . 


New York City (60 East 

ek ere 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (1150 

Carron St.) .ccec00% 
Brookivn, N. ¥......... 
Brookville, P2........<.0.0:« +. 
New York City (38 West 

69th Street) 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa........ 
Baltimore, Md 
Lewisburg, Pa 
PsUalo,. Ne. Yoescscce es 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (400 

Trving Ave.)...<.c+ 


New York City (309 

West 92nd St.)...... 
Baltimore, Md 
ee ree 
Butalo, N.Y ocicks. cows 
IMAG, IM. Mc. ccs. oscars 
Washington, D.C...... 
ranee, ING Ves ne.ce che 
PACOTOG IVs: Pare cis-ore-cie wince 
WICVON, PAs « «cis ois. 00.34% 
Garden City, L.I., N.Y. 
Washington, D. C...... 
Catonsvilie, Md........ 
Cazenovia, N. Y....... 
Hackettstown, N. J.... 


INewaric, IN. Joc... ceiccess 
Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Binghamton, N. Y..... 


Washington, 
New York City (137 E. 

ck ie 
New York City (100 

East End Ave.)..... 
Charierot, Pa.......... 
mochester. N. ¥........ 
Elkins: Paric, P2..<..:0:0.0: 
2 eee 
Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Washington, D.C...... 
New York City.......... 


a. |. eae 
Calewell, Ne Jee ss5.cceass 
Grantwood, N. J........ 
Clifton, N. J 
New York City 





Seranton, Pas. <.<ss.s/0.0 J 


Ann Dunn 


Rev. John M. Jacobs, S. J. 
Albert L. Colston 
William H. MclIlhattan 


Frederic L. Brown 

James P. Warren 

Marion E. Park, Ph.D. 
(Miss) Amy Kelly 

Emory W. Hunt, LL.D. 
(Miss) L. Gertrude Angell 


Milo F. McDonald, Ph.D. 


Mary E. Calhoun 

Brother G. Leonard 

Clara S. Burrough 

Joseph F. Beglan 

Rev. Robert E. Holland, S. J. 
R. N. Mattingly 

Charles A. Mead 

(Miss) Anna Drew Scott 
(Mrs.) Langdon Caskin 
(Miss) Miriam A. Bytel 
Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan 
T. G. Pullen, Jr. 

Charles E. Hamilton 
Robert J. Trevorrow, D.D. 


William Wiener 

J. T. Rorer 

John L. Haney, Ph.D. 
J, F. Hummer 

ohn H. Dyer, Ph. D. 
Alvin W. Miller 


(Miss) Valentine Chandor 


(Miss) M. C. Fairfax 

W. H. Ciipman 

R. L. Butterfield 

I. R. Kraybill 

George W. Pedlow 
Gilbert H. Fall 

Theodore Halbert Wilson 
Henry I. Norr 


Joseph Eugene Rowe 
Richard M. Elsea 

Robert Burns 

Walter F. Nutt 

Francis H. J. Paul, Ph. D. 
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INSTITUTION LOCATION HEAD OF INSTITUTION 
Coatesville High School........ Coatesville, Pa......... Carl O. Benner 
Colby Academy. ... .ccccccccs Brooklyn, N. Y........ Walter S. Meyer 
Colgate University............ Hamilton, N. Y........ Elmer Burritt Bryan, LL.D. 
College of the City of New York. |New York City........ 
College Misericordia........... }B ao: a Sister Mary Loretta 


College of Mount Saint Vincent. 


Collere of New Rochelle....... 
College of Notre Dame of Mary- 


College of the Sacred Heart.... 


Coliege of Saint Elizabeth...... 
Collegiate School.............. 
Collingswood High School 
Columbia Grammar School..... 


Columbia High School......... 
Columbia University........... 
Cook AGaGemy.........<ccccscaes 
Coraopolis High School........ 
Cornell University............. 
Corning Free Academy........ 
James M. Coughlin High School 
Crafton High School........... 
Cranford High School 
Cristobal High School 
Curtis High School 


Darby High School 
Darlington Seminary.......... 
Dearborn-Morgan School....... 
Delaware Department of Public 
TNSEFECHION...... 0. écscoe 40:0 60108 
A. J. Demarest High School... 
DeVenws Bebe... .......c.ccccves 
eo rr 
Dickinson College............. 
Dickinson High School.......... 
Dickinson Seminary........... 
Donaldson School............. 
DQ RAN PAGE ais. s:sisieascosearewier 


Dormont High School........... 
Frederick-Douglass High School. . 
Dover High School............. 
(Mrs.) Dow’s School........... 
Doylestown High School........ 
Drew S€MMary.....6. .0 oses0s0 
Dremel Institute... .s.sccceess 
Dunbar High School........... 


Duquesne University............ 
Dwight SCHOO! .6::6. 606 ciccic ess 


D’Youville College............ 


East High School.............. 
Eastern District High School. 


Eastern High School........... 
(Misses) Eastman’s School 
Easton High School........... 
East Orange High School....... 


eeeee 


ee ee 


On-Hudson, New York 
City 
New Rochelle, N. Y.... 


Baltimore, Md.. 
_|Manhattanville, ‘New 
York City 
Convent, N. J......... 
New York City (241 W. 
77th St.) 
Collingswood, N. J.. 
New York City (5- 7-9 
We, Gee GE.) vosic wars 
South Orange, N. J..... 
New York City........ 
Montour Falls, N. Y.... 
Coraopolis, Pa......... 
Ithaca, 
Corning, i, Se 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa....... 
Bee 
Crantord, Ni. Ji. .60 cee 
Canal ZORE. «, i.ccos:c0ns 
New Brighton,S.I. N.Y. 


nS ee ee 


Dongan Hills, S.1I., 
N.Y 


ee 


Baltimore, ee 
ee 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y.. 
Doylestown, Pa......... 
a SS, 
Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Washington, D. C...... 
Pittsburgh, Pa.......... 
New York City (72 Park 

PUTOTINNE og 0s os ocesavn reve 


Bufialo, N. Y 


Rochester, N. Y....... 


..|Brooklyn, N. Y. (Murcy 


Ave. and Kep St.)... 
Baltimore, Md......... 
Washington, D. C..... 
ee 2 
East Orange, N. J...... 





Patrick Cardinal Hayes, D. D. 
Rev. Mother Ignatius 


.|Sister Mary Immaculata 


Charlotte Lewis 
Sister Marie Jose Byrne 


Cornelius Brett Boocock 
P. S. Eichelberger 


Frederic Arlington Alden 
C. H. Threikeld 

Nicholas Murray Butler, LL.D. 
Bert C. Cate 

George W. Cassler 
Livingston Farrand, LL.D. 
Wiliiam E. Severn 

J. P. Breidinger 

W. D. Moser 

Roy A. Clement 

William A. Sawyers 

John M. Avent 


PAs oisezisiwrai ss suse Conrad T. Waldie 
West Chester, Pa...... John H. Bell 
Orange, IN. Ji io:c.6s cee; George LeRoy Shelley 
Dover, Delaware...... H. V. Holloway, State Supt. 
|Hoboken, ee | ...jArthur E. Stover 
Niagara Falls, N.Y...... Rev. Wm. S. Barrows 
Washington, D. C...... G. R. Devitt 
CaPksle, Pan. cscKiesens 
Jersey City, N.J........ 
Williamsport, Pa....... John W. Long, D.D. 
Iichester, Md......... Richard W. Bomberger 


(Miss) Emma B. Turnbach 
Ralph Radcliffe 

Mason A. Hawkins 

William S. Black 

(Miss) Margaret Bell Merrill 
Carmon Ross 

Herbert E. Wright, D.D. 
Kenneth G. Matheson, LL.D. 
Walter L. Smith 

H. J. McDermott, Registrar 


Ernest Greenwood 
Mother Saint Verecunda 


William Betz 


William T. Vlymen, Ph.D. 
(Miss) Laura J. Cairnes 


.|(Miss) Annie Henderson Eastman 


Elton E. Stone 
Ralph E. Files 
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INSTITUTION LOCATION HEAD OF INSTITUTION 

East Side Commercial and Man- 

ual Training High School..... PNCWREIC,. IN. Nesis.cisieavelars Eli Pickwick, Jr. 
Eastside High School.......... Paterson, N.. J...60.< s:0:5:6 Francis R. North 
East Washington High School... |Washington, Pa........ Edward F. Westlake 
Elizabethtown College......... Elizabethtown, Pa..... Henry Kulp Ober 
PN OI or ci sicicece tiene ore Pittspurch, Pa... ...... (Miss) Sara F. Ellis 
BEE COUPE oes) scsicinccewwes a a Frederick Lent 
Emerson High School.......... Union City, N. J....... Albert C. Parker 
Emerson Institute. ........... 00+. Washington, D. C...... W. H. Randolph 
Englewood High School........ Englewood, N. J....... George W. Paulsen 
Englewood School for Boys... .|Englewood, N. J....... Robert T. Hall 
Episcopal Academy............ Overbrook, Pa... Greville Haslam 
Erasmus Hall High School...... Brookiyn, N.Y ...<060: J. Herbert Low 
Essex Preparatory School...... Irvington, N. J........ Leroy Stein 
Patrment School. ......0-scees Washington, D. C.....|/Edward L. Montgomery 


Far Rockaway High School. . 
Fieldston School.............. 


(Miss) Fine’s School........... 
First Slovak Catholic Girls’ High 

ii patinen prvine saa en ns 
Flushing High School 
Fordham University........... 
Fort Lee High School 
Franklin Day School 


ey 


Franklin and Marshall Academy 
Franklin and Marshall College. . 
Benjamin Franklin Junior-Senior 

eae 
Franklin School............... 


Frederick High School 
Freehold High School 
Friends’ Academy............. 
Friends’ Central School 
Friends’ School 
Friends’ School 


PRMHOS SCHOOL oo i566 sciences 
Friends’ Select School 
Friends’ Seminary 


ey 


eeeereees 
eee e ee eeeeeeeees 


Gallaudet College............. 
G. A. R. High School 
Gardner School 


Garfield High School.......... 
Garrison Forest School 


eee eee eeeeeeees 


Genesee Wesleyan Seminary.... 
Cee CR oo oe ccicisiescice 
Geneva High School 
George Schoo 
Georgetown Preparatory School. 
Georgetown University 
George Washington University.. 
Georgian Court College 
Germantown Academy 


eeeeer ew ewes 


ee ee ey 


Germantown Friends’ School. . 
Germantown High School 
Gettysburg Academy 
Gettysburg College 


eeoeeeeeresenee 


.|Far Rockaway, N. Y.. 

New York City (River- 
dale Avenue)........ 

Princeton, N. J.........00: 


Danvile, Pasccss.cscies 
TT Ss eae 
New York City 
Port Bee, Fasc «:<si0,000 
Baltimore, Md. (22 West 

Franklin Street) 
Lancaster, Pa 
Lancaster, Pa...cccses 


Rochester, Pa.......... 
New York City (18-20 

West 89th St.)...... 
Frederick, Md 
Freehold, N. J.......... 
Locust Valley, L.I., N.Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Baltimore, Md......... 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (112 

Schermerhorn St.)... 
Wilmington, Del 
Philadelphia, Pa....... 
New York City (226 E. 

WR Es sccsreterececeinctre 


Washington, D. C 
Wilkes-Barre, ee. 
New York City (11 East 
S5ist Street) 
Garfield, N. J 
Green Spring Valley, 
Garrison, Md 
PE Oe Me oh osis'o ose 6x0 
Beaver Falls, Pa 
SCHEVG, INe Vise oc ccneies 
George School, Pa...... 
Garrett Park, Md...... 
Washington, Ss a 
Washington, D. C 
Lakewood, N.. J... 
Philadelphia, a 
.|Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Gettysburg, Pa........ 


eeeeees 





Gettysburg, Pa. 


eoeesern 


S. J. Ellsworth 


Ralph P. Boon 
(Miss) May Margaret Fine 


Mother M. Pius 

Arthur L. Janes 

Rev. Aloysius J. Hogan, S. J. 
J. B. Thompson 


J. A. Kershner 
E. M. Hartman, Pd. D. 
Henry Harbaugh Apple, D. D. 


Denton M. Albright 


Friederick Otto Koenig 
A. L. Lea 

Paes Cand 

S. Archibald Smith 
Barclay L. Jones 
William S. Pike 


Guy W. Chipman 
Charles W. Bush 
Walter W. Haviland 


Henry Lee Messner 


Percival Hall 
S. R. Henning 


(Miss) Louise Eltinge 
N. E. Lincoln 


Mary M. Livingston 

Frank MacDaniel, D. D. 
McLeod M. Pearce, D.D. 
L. M. Collins 

George A. Walton 

Robert N. Lloyd, S. J. 
.|Rev. W. Coleman Nevils, S. J. 
Lloyd H. Marvin 

Mother M. Cecelia Scully 
Samuel E. Osbourn 
Stanley R. Yarnall 

Leslie B. Seely 

Rev. Charles H. Huber 
Henry W. A. Hanson, D.D. 
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INSTITUTION LOCATION HEAD OF INSTITUTION 

Gilman Country School........ Roland Park, Md...... Boyd Morrow 
Girard College................ Philadelphia, Pa....... Cheesman A. Herrick, Ph.D. 
Girls’ Commercial High School. .|Brooklyn, N. Y........ Mrs. Evelyn W. Allan 
Girls’ High School............. Brooklyn, N. Y........ William L. Felter, Ph.D. 
Glen-Nor High School. ........|Glenolden, Pa.........)H. E. Slagen 
Glen Ridge High School....... Glen Ridge, N. J...... Herbert W. Dutch, Supt. 
Goodyear-Burlingame School. . .|Syracuse, N. Y........ (Miss) Marion S. Edwards 
Goucher College............... Baltimore, Md......... David Allan Robertson, LL.D. 
Simon Gratz High School...... Philadelphia, Pa....... J. Ellwood Calhoun 
Great Neck High School......... Great Neck, L. I., N. Y.. |Willis E. Dodge 
Greensburg High School....... Greensburg, Pa........ W. A. Gensbigler 
Grove City College............ Grove City, Pa........ Weir C. Ketler, LL.D. 
Gunsten Hay. oii ois ciccceeasces Washington, D. C...... Mary L. Gildersleeve and Mary B. Kerr 
Haaren High School........... New York City........ R. Wesley Burnham 
Hackensack High School....... Hackensack, N. J...... E, T. Marlatt 
Pleciey SENOS... ccc cvecess Tarrytown, N. Y....... Walter B. Gage 
John W. Hallahan Catholic 

Girls’ High School.......... Philadelphia, Pa....... John J. Bonner, Supt. 
Hamilton College.............. Clinton, N. Y.......... Frederick C. Ferry, Ph.D. 
Hamilton High School ........ Trenton, N. J. .......|Floyd E. Harshman 
Alexander Hamilton High School|Brooklyn, N. Y........ Guilbert J. Raynor 
Hammonton High School........ Hammonton, N. J....... I. F. Stetler 
ere Rochester, N. Y. (Clover 

St., R. F. D. No. 1). . |Louise M. Sumner 

John Harris High School....... Harrisburg, Pa......... Walter E. Severance 
Harrisburg Academy........... Harrisburg, Pa......... Arhur E. Brown 
Harrison High School......... cervieen, PN. J......++: John P. Murray 


Hasbrouck Heights High School. 
Hastings-on-Hudson High School 


Haverford College............. 
Ha-erford Twp. High School. .. 
Haverford School.............. 
Lucy Webb Hayes National 

Trataing Sebest. ....cccseee 
Hazleton High School......... 
High School of Commerce...... 


eer rr Te 
PENNE BEGNOL. .. oc cccscoses 


Hightstown High School......... 
ere 
Hobart College............00.- 
Holman School for Girls........ 
Holton Arms School........... 
Honesdale Catholic High School 
Food College... o.0.60 cesses sc 
Houghton Wesleyan Methodist 

EERE: 
Howard University ............. 
Hudson High School.......... 
Hunter College of the City of 

WE Bases scienkednees 


Immaculata College........... 
Immaculata Seminary.......... 
Independence Township High 

Cc caeniieh our bene coat 
Institute of Holy Angels....... 
Irvine SCHOO). .<..6666ss.cccs ees 
Irvington High School.......... 
Agnes Irwin School............ 





Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 
Hastings-on-Hudson, 


ee reer ee eeerere 


Upper Darby, Pa...... 
Haverford, Pa......... 


Washington, D.C...... 

Hazleton, Pa.......... 

New York City (155 
West 65th Street).... 

Hollidaysburg, Pa...... 

Tarrytown-on-Hudson, 
N.Y 


ere eee eee eeee 


Pottstown, Pa. ....... 
Geneva, N. Y.......... 
Ardmore, Pa........... 
Washington, D. C...... 
Honesdale, Pa......... 
Frederick, Md......... 


Houghton, N. Y........ 
Washington, D. C....... 
Hudson, N. Y......... 


New York City (Park 
Avenue and 68th St.) 


Immaculata, Pa........ 
Washington, D.C...... 


Avella,. Pa..cccscsesces 
West Fort Lee, N. J. .. 
Tarrytown, N. Y....... 
Irvington, N. J.......... 
Philadelphia, Pa....... 


C. C. Hitchcock 
T. R. Myers 


William W. Comfort, Ph.D. 


J. Frank Carter 
E. M. Wilson 


(Miss) Elizabeth A. Brubaker 


Leon C. High 


Edward J. MacNamara 
(Miss) Maud Woy 


Eugene H. Lehman 
Jane B. Donnell 
James I. Wendell 


Rev. Murray Bartlett, LL.D. 


Elizabeth Wiiliams Braley 
(Mrs.) Jessie M. Holton 
Sister Mary Edmund 
Joseph H. Apple, Pd. D. 


James S. Luckey 


Mordecai W. Johnson, D.D. 


J. Pierson Ackerman 


George S. Davis, LL.D. 


Mother M. Loyola 
Sister St. Ignatius 


W. L. Hays 

Sister Mary Theophista 
J. M. Furman 

E. D. Haertter 





Bertha M. Laws 
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LOCATION 


HEAD OF INSTITUTION 





Jamaica High School 


Thomas Jefferson High School. 
Johns Hopkins University 
Johnstown High School 
Juniata College 


Kane High School 
Kearny High School 
Kensington High School 
Kent Place School 
Keuka College 
Kew-Forest School 
Kimberley School 

Misses) Kirk’s School 
Kiskiminetas Springs School.... 


eeeeee 
see weer 


ee 


ee 
ee ee 
co 
ee 
coccccccccecocece 
a eo eo 
ee ee 


Lafayette College 
Lafayette High School 
Franklin K. Lane High School. . 
Langley High School 
Lansdowne High School 
LaSalle College 
Latrobe High School 
Sarah Lawrence College 
Lawrenceville School 
Lebanon Senior High School... 
Lebanon Valley College 
Lehigh University 
LeMaster Institute 
Leonia High School 
Lincoln High School 
Linculn University 
Linden Hall Seminary 
Linden High School 
Lititz High School 
Livingstone Academy 
Lock Haven High School 
Lower Merion High School 
Loyola College 
Loyola School 


Lyndhurst High School 
Mary Lyon School 


ee 
cee reese 
i 
eeereeeeee 
coer eee 


ee 
ee 
 ) 
ee ee 
Cec eee fe 
ee 
ee 
re 
ee 
eseceevece 
ee 
see ee 
eee w ere eee eeses 


er oe 


cee wees 


Mackenzie School............. 
(Miss) Madeira’s School 
Madison High School 
James Madison High School.... 
Maher Preparatory School 


Manhasset High School 
Manhattan College........ orale 


eee eee ene 


ee eee eeeee 


Horace Mann School 
Horace Mann School for Girls. . 
Manlius School 
Manor Township High School... 
Manual! Training High School. . 
PURIEe SONOS 56 ois cc cece ve sineic 
Marietta High School 
Marquand School 


seer eee eee eee 


John Marshall High School... . 


. |New York City 


.'Lebanon, Pa 





New York City (168th 

St. and Gothic Drive) 
Baltimore, Md......... 
Johnstown, N.Y....... 
Huntingdon, Pa 


ere eres ee 
ee ee eee 


ee ee ey 


OSS SS eee 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Summit, N. J 
Keuka Park, N. Y...... 
Forest Hills, L. I., N. Y. 
Montclair, N. J... ...... 
Bryn Mawr, Pa 
Saltsburg, Pa 


eree erases 


WE AGIOW RF Anesccaleiceaias 
Bunalo, N. ¥....5c60 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Lansdowne, Pa 
Philadelphia, Pa 
atcone, Fa... .0.06 0600s 
Bronxville, N. Y....... 
Lawrenceville, N. J..... 


eee er ewee 
eee ee enne 
se ee ewes 


Annville, Pa 
Bethlehem, Pa......... 
Asbury Park, N.J...... 
Ss = See 
Midland, Pa 
Lincoin University, Pa.. 
Lititz, Pa 
J Saererees 
Lititz, Pa 
Washington, D. C..... 
Lock Flaven, P3........ 
Ardmore, Pa 
Baltimore, Md 
New York City (65 East 

oles > eee 
Lyndhurst, N. J 
Swarthmore, Pa........ 


eee eee eee ee 
ee 


Monroe, N. Y 
Washington, D. C 
Madison, N. J......... 
roomyn, N. Y......6% 
Philadelphia, Pa. (4254 

ewent St.). 06.0 
Manhasset, N. Y........ 
New York City (3280 

Broadway). ....se+. 
New York City 
New York City......... 
Manlius, N. Y......... 
Millersville, Pa 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
Washington, D. C..... 
MaGRIObS, PRs. cess ccc 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (55 

Hanson Place) 
Rochester, N. Y 


eee eeee 


Charles H. Vosburz 
Elias Lieberman 
Frank J. Goodnow 
William A. Wright 


\Glennis H. Rickert 

Albion Hale Brainard 
Beulah Fenimore 

(Miss) Harriet Larned Hunt 
A. H. Norton, Pd. D. 

Louis D. Marriott 

Mary K. Waring 

(Miss) Abby Kirk 

Andrew W. Wilson 


William Mather Lewis, LL.D. 
Calvert K. Mellen 
Charles E. Springmeyer 
F. E. Fickinger 

George E. Mark 

Brother Dorotheus 

C. S. Miller 

(Miss) Constance Warren 
Mather A. Abbott, Litt.D. 
R. R. Abernethy 

G. D. Gossard, D.D. 

C. R. Richards 

Walter P. Steinhaeuser, Litt.D. 
Nelson C. Smith 

R. E. Boyles 

Walter Livingston Wright 
Rev. F. W. Stengle 

Lida M. Elbert 

M. C. Demmy 

E. T. Dickinson 

N. P. Benson 

C. B. Pennypacker 

Rev. Joseph J. Ayd 


John H. Farley, S. J. 
Reeves D. Batten 


Crist 


James C. Mackenzie, Ph. D. 
Lucy Madeira Wing 

H. A. Wann 

A. Mortimer Clark 


John F. Maher 
V. H. Tibbetts 


Brother Thomas, F. S. C. 
Rollo G. Reynolds 

Rollo G. Reynolds 
William Verbeck 

'D. L. Biemesderfer 
Horace M. Snyder, Ph.D. 
The Misses Maret 

R. L. Eshleman 


Leonard H. Calvert 
‘E. W. Snyder 











Haldy Miller and Frances Leavitt 
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INSTITUTION LOCATION HEAD OF INSTITUTION 
Maryland State Normal School. ;Towson, Md........... Lida Lee Tall, Litt.D. 
Marymount School............ Tarrytown, N. Y....... Mother Mary William 
Marywood Coilege....... ..... Scranton, Pa........... Mother M. Casimir 
Mason Junior College and School 

SCS) Cie eee ree Tarrytown, N. Y....... (Miss) C. E. Mason 
Masters’ School............... Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.....|Mary C. Strong 
Mater Misericordiae Academy..|Merion, Pa............ Sister Agnes Mary 


Mauch Chunk High School .... 
McBurney School............. 


McDonogh School............. 
McKinley Manual _ Training 
Re 
Memorial High School.......... 
Memorial High School 
Mercersburg Academy 
Mercyhurst College........... 
Board of Education of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Metuchen High School......... 
— Township High 
Millburn High School 
Milne High School............. 
Mohegan Lake School 
EGHOHIC SCHOOL «5... 5: 5.0600 05s 
Monessen High School 
Monrce High School.......... 
James Monroe High School.... 


eeeeweenee 
ee 


eee ee eeee 


Montclair Academy...... 
Montclair High School 
Montgomery School........... 
Moorestown Friends’ School... 
foravian College and biwseens! 
cal Seminary.. 
Moravian Preparatory “School... 
Moravian Seminary and College 
for Women 
Hannah More Academy........ 
Morgan College............... 
Morris High School 


Morristown School............ 
fount Joy High School....... 
Mount Lebanon High School 


Mount Penn High School...... 
Mount St. Agnes College....... 
Mount St. Joseph Academy. . 
Mount St. Joseph College...... 
Mount St. Mary’s College 
Mount Vernon Seminary 
Muhlenberg College........... 
Munhall High School.......... 


National Cathedral School 
Nazareth College............... 
Neptune High School 
Newark Academy............. 
Newark High School 
Newark High School.......... 
Newark Preparatory School. . 

New Brighton High School 


ee ee 


eeeee 


eS 


..|Montclair, N. J 


.|Moorestown, N. J 


.|Philadelphia, Pa 


Mauch Chunk, Pa..... 
New York City oe W. 


Sith St.)... 
McDonogh, Md........ 
Washington, D. C...... 


Millville, N. J........... 
West New York, N. J... 
Mercersburg, Pa 
De ras « cea stalacenw ive 


Chseago, Tl... 6.600060 
Metuchen, N. J...... 


Leonardo, N. 
Millburn, N. J 
.... 2 aa 
Mohegan, N. Y 
Mohonk, N. Y 
Monessen, Pa......... 
Rochester, N. Y....... 
New York City (172nd 
St. and Boynton Ave.) 


Montclair, N. J........ 
Wynnewood, Pa 


.|Bethlehem, Pa 
Bethlehem, Pa 


Cr 


Bethlehem, Pa......... 
Reiserstown, Md 
Baltimore, Md......... 
New York City (Boston 

Rd. and 166th St.)... 
Morristown, N. J 
Mount Joy, Pa 


..|Mount Lebanon, Pitts- 


Glo : 
Mount Penn, Reading, 

i skh magia ea 

ft. Washington, Md.. 
Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Emmitsburg, Md...... 
Washington, D. C 
Allentown, Pa 
Munhall, Pa........... 


Washington, D. C 
Rochester, N. Y......... 
Ocean Grove, N. J... 

|Newark, N. I Late oo siokacsts 
‘Newark, « 
|Newark, Delaware 
"Newark, irae acne 
‘New Brighton, Pa 





eereee 


E. P. Heckert 


...|Thomas Hemenway 


Major Louis E. Lamborn 


Frank C. Daniel 
Yorke E. Rhodes 

C. A. Woodworth 

Rev. F. Boyd Edwards 
Mother M. Borgia 


J. P. MacMillan 


..|Elmo E. Spoerl 


Paul I. Redcay 
Bartlett Dyke, Supt. 
John M, Sayles 

Rev. Paul S. Olver 
Jerome F. Kidder 
Wade F. Blackburn 
W. E. Hawley 


Henry E. Hein 
Walter D. Head 
Harold A. Ferguson 
Rev. Gibson Bell 
Chester L. Reagan 


Albert G. Rau 
Rev. Warren F. Nonnemaker 


Rev. Edwin J. Heath 
(Miss) Laura Fowler 
John O. Spencer 


Elmer E. Bogart 
George Hammond Tilghman 
W. E. Nitrauer 


Leon E. Perry 


Stanley Clarke 
.|Sister M. Pius 

Sister Mary Louise 
Sister Maria Kostka 
B. J. Bradley 

(Miss) Jean Dean Cole 
Robert C. Horn 

C. R. Stone 


Mrs. Marvin B. Rosenberry 
Sister Teresa Marie 

. Harry A. Titcomb 

..|Wilson Farrand 

iF. Neff Stroup, Supt. 

‘Ira S. Brinser, Supt. 

Leon Perry 

Roy W. Wiley 
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INSTITUTION LOCATION HEAD OF INSTITUTION 
New Castle High School....... New Castle, Pa........ Frank L. Orth 
New Jersey College for Women. . . |New Brunswick,N. J.... |(Mrs.) Mabel S. Douglass 
New Jersey Department of Public 
PREELUCHION:. .. «.0.0:c.0.s0:0:00:0 0000 reventon, N. J. 50.060 Charles H. Elliott, Ph. D. 


New Kensington High School... 
Newman School 
New Rochelle Preparatory School. 
Newtown High School......... 
New Utrecht High School...... 
New York Military Academy... 
New York University.......... 
RSCONS SOROS... oc ve vccceces 
Norristown High School 
Northeast High School........ 
North Plainfield High School... 
Northport High School 
Northwood School.............. 
Norwich High School 
Nutley High School 


Oak Lane Country Day School... 
Ocean City High School 
OS tO 
Oneonta High School 
Orange High School........... 
Our Lady of Mercy Academy... 
Overbrook High School 


Packer Collegiate Institute 
Palmyra High School 


ee 


re 


Passaic High School........... 
Paulsboro High School 
Pawling School 
a 
Pelham Memorial High School. . 
Penn Hall 
Pennington School for Boys.... 
Pennsylvania College for Women 
Pennsylvania Military College. . 
Pennsylvania State College 
Pennsylvania State Department 

of Public Instruction 
Penn Yan Academy 
Perkiomen Seminary 
Perry High School............ 
Perth Amboy High School..... 
Philadelphia High School for 

NMI oss oc orar ts ioc rev te. raver avrelocaane 
Phoenixville High School 
RRR Tree 
Pitman High School 
Pittsburgh Academy 
Pittston High School.......... 
Plainfield High School 
Polytechnic Institute 
Polytechnic Preparatory Country 

Day Sc 
Princeton High School ........ 
Princeton Preparatory School... 
Princeton University 
Prospect Hill School 
Putnam Hall 


eee eee eee eee eee 


ee 


eee eeeeee 


ee 


eee ewer eeee 


eee eee eeee 


ee ewer e wees 


eeee eres eee 


Lakewood, N. J........ 
New Rochelle, N. Y..... 
Binurst, N.Y... 
Brookiyn, N. Y........ 
Cornwall, N.Y........ 
New York City........ 
SS, re 
Norristown, Pa........ 
Philadelphia, Pa....... 
North Plainfield, N. J... 
Northport, L. I., N. Y... 
Lake Placid Club, N. Y.. 
Norwich, N.Y... cc.cce 
Sk & eee 


Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Ocean City, N.. J...:...-. 
Montgomery Co., Pa... 
Oneonta, N.Y... ..0606 
= | re 
Pitteburgh, Pa... ...< 
Overbrook, Pa......... 


Brooklyn, N. Y...00: 
Palmyra, N. J 
Baltimore, Md......... 
Snyder, N. Y 
Oe A err 
Paulsboro, N. J........ 
Pawhng, N. Ye. ..seess 
Hightstown, N. J...... 
Pelham, N 
Chambersburg, Pa..... 
Pennington, N 
Pittsburgh, Pa.......0. 


ereeeee 


State College, Pa....... 


Fracrisptrg, Fas. cc. 
Penn Yan, N. Y 
Pennabute, Pa.... sss 
Pittspurch, Pa.......... 
Perth Amboy, N. J..... 


Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Phoenixville, Pa....... 
Elizabeth, N.. J....0606 
 § Sear 
Pittsburgh, Pa........ 
igo oa Sr 
Plainfield, N. J........ 
Brooklyn, N. Y........ 
Dyker Heights, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y 
Princeton, N. J........ 
Frinceton, N. Jas ess se 
Princeton, N. J........ 
INCWAEK, IN. Jesieseee vee 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.... 


eee ewer eees 





New Kensington, Pa,... |H 


CNESIEE,  POiks.scicioecicees C 


. B. Weaver 

C. Edmund Delbos 

Mollie R. Farber 

J. D. Dillingham 

Harry A. Potter 

Brig. Gen. Milton F. Davis 
Elmer Ellsworth Brown, LL.D. 


R. B. Taylor 

George F. Stradling 
Harold M. Downes 
Mervin D. Losey, Supt. 
Ira A. Flinner 

F. R. Wassung 

George G. Mankey 


W. D. Curry 

O. W. Reichly 

(Miss) Abbey A. Sutherland 
H. G. VanDeusen 

Howard L. Goas 

Sister M. Irenaeus 

H. Ross Smith 


John H. Denbigh, LL.D. 
Paul Y. Eckert 

E. M. Sipple 

Morris R. Mitchell 
Arthur D. Arnold 

(Miss) Helen M. Johnson 
Frederick L. Gamage 
Roger W. Swetland 

W. W. Fairclough 

G. H. H. Rowland 

F. H. Green 

(Miss) Cora H. Coolidge 
ol. C. E. Hyatt 

Ralph D. Hetzel, LL.D. 


Joseph L. Challis 
Rev. O. S. Kriebel 
John H. Adams 
Will W. Ramsey 


(Miss) Olive Ely Hart 
Edgar T. Robinson 

C. Bertram Newton 
L. Arthur Walton 
James F. Grady 
(Miss) Regina Collier 
Lindsey Best 

Parke Rexford Kolbe 


J. D. Allen 
B. W. Davis 
J. B. Fine 
_ G. Hibben, Ph.D. 
rs. Wm. S, Lamont 





(Miss) Ellen C. Bartlett 
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INSTITUTION LOCATION HEAD OF INSTITUTION 
Radnor High School........... WAYHCS Fae 5500.60 sievets T. Bayard Beatty 
Red Bank High School.......... Red Bank, N. J......... H. C. Sieber 


Regis High School............ 


Julia Richman High School.... 
Richmond Hill High School.... 
Ridgefield Park High School.... 
Ridgewood High School......... 
Ridley Park High School....... 
Raymond Riordon School...... 
Riverdale Country School...... 


Riverside School ..........+++ 
Roberts-Beach School.......... 
Rochester Shop School........ 
Roland Park Country School... 
Theodore Roosevelt High School 
Roselle High School .......... 
Roselle Park High School........ 
Rosemont College............. 
Roxborough High School........ 
Rutgers College............... 
Rutgers Preparatory School.... 


New York City (55 East 
84thStreet)......... 
New York City, N.Y... 
Richmond Hill, N. Y.... 
Ridgefield Park, N. J... 
Ridgewood, N. J........ 
Ridley Park, Pa....... 
Highland, N. Y........ 
Riverdale-on-Hudson, 
a, SERRE CREE! 
New York City 
Catonsville, Md........ 
Rochester, N. Y....... 
Baltimore, Maryland... 
New York City........ 
a. aaa 
Roselle Park, N. J....... 
Rosemont, Pa......... 
Philadelphia, Pa......... 
New Brunswick, N. J.. 
New Brunswick, N. J... 


Rev. F. L. Archdeacon 
Michael H. Lucey 
Mathew L. Dann 

A. Ray Palmer 

D. B. Somerville 
William A. Yeager 
Earl C. Popp 


Frank S. Hackett 

Miss Pauline W. Sharpe 

(Miss) Sarah M. Beach, Ph. D. 
H. S. Bennett 

Elizabeth M. Castle 

William R. Hayward 

George F. Freifeld 

G. Hobart Brown 

Mother M. Cleophas 

Edwin Y. Montanye 


.|John M. Thomas 


William P. Kelly 


Rutherford High School......... Rutherford, N. J........ William H. Moore 
Rye Country Day School...... Rye, New York....... Morton Snyder 
Russell Sage College........... Uy Ue Wicesevasvens 
A Siiicntitickénic stented New York City (553 W. 

Bad Ave.)......0¢- 
ee Mehr a ee erence eerie Mount St. Alban, Wash- 

ington, D.C... .cccss Rev. Albert H. Lucas 
St. Benedict Academy......... er ae Sister M. Ignatia 
St. Bonaventure’s Seminary and 

ocr: St. Bonaventure, N. Y..|Rev. Thomas Plassmann 

St. Faith’s School............. Saratoga Springs, N. Y./Rev. C. H. L. Ford 
St. Gabriel’s High School...... SS aa Sister Mary Pierre 
St. TOMS SERGT...w cco ccccvces St. James, Md......... A. H. Onderdonk 
St. John Baptist School........ Ralston, N. J.......... Sister Superior 
St. John Kanty College......... a Rev. Michael Sadowski 
St. John’s College............. Annapolis, Md......... Robert E. Bacon 
St. John’s College............. Brooklyn, N. Y........ Rev. John J. Cleenan 
St. John’s College............. Washington, D. C...... B. E. Alfred 


St. John’s College High School... 
St. John’s College High School 

(Fordham Preparatory) 
St. John’s School 
St. Joseph Academy........... 


St. Joseph’s Academy.......... 
St. Joseph’s College........... 
St. Joseph’s College............ 
St. Joseph’s College for Women. 
St. Joseph’s College High School 
St. Joseph’s High School....... 
. Lawrence University........ 
. Mary’s Female Seminary ... 
. Mary’s Hall 
S 2) eee 
So PP ee 
. Peter’s College High School. . 
. Stephen’s College........... 
. Thomas College............ 
. Vincent College............ 
. Walburga’s Academic School. . 


eee ewer eee eeeee 


Washington, D. C...... 


New York City........ 
Mountain Lakes, N. J... 
Seton Hill, Greensburg, 

BR oes sores cis oxorecaievcisane 
McSherrystown, Pa... . 
Emmitsburg, Md...... 
Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Brookiyn, N. Y¥........ 
Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Emmitsburg, Md...... 
Canton, N. Y 
St. Mary’s City, Md.... 
Burlington, N. J....... 
Peekskill, N. Y........ 
Garden City, L.I., N.Y. 
Jersey City, N. J 
Annandale, N. Y 
Scranton, Pa.......... 
Co Ae ¢ ee 
New York City (630 





Riverside Drive)..... 


Brother G. Anthony 


A. M. Guenther, S. J. 
Rev. Richard E. Shields 


Sister M. Theodosia 
M. St. Ignatius 

Sister Isabelle 

Rev. Wm. T. Tallon 
William T. Dillon 
Rev. John F. McNally 
Sister Delphine 

E. L. Hulett 

Miss M. Adele France 
(Miss) Ethel M. Spurr 
Sister Mary Antony 
Walter R. Marsh 

Rev. William S. Dolan 
Rev. B. I. Bell, Ph.D. 
Brother G. Lewis 

A. W. Tasch, Dean 





Mother M. Elizabeth 
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INSTITUTION LOCATION HEAD OF INSTITUTION 
Saugerties High School........ Saugerties, N. Y.. .|Grant Morse 
(Miss) Sayward’s School ...... Overbrook, Pa.. .|Miss Anne Cutter Coburn 
Scarborough School........... Scarborough - on - Hud- 
eve 2: i reer Frank M. M. Murry 
Scotia High School............. SS ere B. W. Conrad 
re New York City (1006 
PIER UGE.) ooo. eceoiece.s “wy Rosa Beverly Chisman 
Senior High School............ Glens Falls, N. Y...... B. Robbins 
Senior High School............. Long Branch, N. J....... William E. Cate 
Senior High School............ New Brunswick, N. J... |Robert C. Carlson 
Senior High School............ MCAGING, PA... c.c5c63 Galen Jones 
Senior High School............. Trenton, N. J........... William A. Wetzel 
Seton Hall High School........ South Orange, N. J. ...|Rev. T. H. McLaughlin 
Seton High School............ Baltimore, Md.........|Sister Genevieve 
Seton Fill College. ..........0000: Greensburg, Pa........ Daniel Richard Sullivan, Litt.D. 
MOWEETE CEROON oo. 5.6: ai5: 0s: s.0:0:000 oe Severna Park, Md.....j|Rolland M. Teel 
Seward Park High School...... New York City (Hester, 
Essex and Norfolk 
S|) re A. W. Klein 
Shady Side Academy.......... Pittsburgh, Pa......... H. A. Nomer 
Sherrill High School............ Sherrill, N. _ SRO E. A. McAllister 
Shillington High School........ Shillington, | eee Charles J. Hemmig 
Sieiptey Scheel... oo. 6. ccccccess bryan Mawt, Pa.......+- Eleanor O. Brownell and Alice G, 
Howland 
Shinppen School. ........ see Lancaster, Pa.......... (Miss) Elizabeth Ross 
Sidwells’ Friends’ School....... Washington, D. C...... Mr. and Mrs. Thomas W. Sidwell 
saver Bay School............. Silver Bay on Lake- 
Georze, New York...}Robert G. French 
Skidmore Collezge.............. Saratoga Springs, N. Y.JH. T. Moore 
Slippery Rock Norma! School...|Slippery Rock, Pa...... J. Linwood Eisenberg 
Smyrna High School........... SIIUETIA, DCL... 0:0:5.s:0:0 C. W. W. Schantz 
Somerville High School........ Somerville, N. J....... W. R. Holbert 


South Philadelphia High School 

_,  . eS 
Southside High School 
(Miss) Spence’s School......... 


Springfield Twp. High School. . 

Springside School.............. 
State College for Teachers 
State Normal School 


eeeeene 
re 


Staten Island Academy 
Steelton High School.......... 
Stevens Institute of Technology. 
Stevens School 
eee 
Stony Brook School 
Storm King School............ 


Stroudsburg High School 
Stuyvesant High School 
Swarthmore College........... 
Swarthmore Preparatory School. 
Swissvale High School 
Syracuse University 


eeeeeeee 


a | 


eee eee 


ee ee eee 


Tarentum High School 
Temple University............. 
Tenafly High School 
Textile High School 


Thiel College 


cee eres 


ee ed 


Thurston Preparatory School .. 


Philadelphia, Pa....... 
South River, N. J 
LS a. a aT 
New York City (East 

91st St.) 
. {Chestnut Hill, Pa...... 
Chestnut Hill, Pa...... 
Albany, N. Y 
Millersville, Pa........ 
West Chester, Pa...... 
New Brighton, N. Y... 
Steelton, Pa......0. 66. 
Hoboken, N. J 
Germantown, Phila., Pa. 
Hoboken, Ni. J ..6.056.«: 
Stony Brook, N. Y..... 
Cornwall - on - Hudson, 


eee eee 
corer eereo cress 


 & eee ere 
Stroudsburg, Pa....... 
New York City, N. Y.. 
Swarthmore, Pa........ 
Swarthmore, Pa........ 
Semeevals, Fa... 2.0 
Syracuse, N. ¥..<0 000 


Tarentum, Pa... ..... 
Philadelphia, Pa....... 
La er 
New York City (60 West 

13th Street) 
Greenville, Pa... .s.0 


eeeereeeee 





Pittsburgh Pa......... 


(Mrs.) L. L. W. Wilson 
William S. Lesh 
Frank M. Edson 


(Miss) Clara B. Spence 

A. L. Gehman 

Mrs. L. P. Chapman 
Abram R. Brubacher, Ph.D. 
C. H. Gordinier, Ph.D. 


Norman W. Cameron 


.|Charles H. Garrison 


(Miss) Sarah Ellen McGinnes 
Harvey N. Davis 

(Miss) Helen L. Church 

B. F. Carter 

Frank E. Gaebelein 


Raphael J. Shortledge 
Frank H. Smiley 

. |Ernest R. Von Nardoff 
Frank Aydelotte 
Edwin R. Robbins 
Charles F. Young 
Charles W. Flint 


W. A. Swick 
Charles Ezra Beury 
Karl L. Ritter 


William H. Dooley, Ph. D. 
E. Clyde Xander 





Marie Antoinette Anderson 
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INSTITUTION LOCATION HEAD OF INSTITUTION 
TR  65acoe o045%%000% Port Deposit, Md...... Murray Brush 
Tower Hill Schoo............. Wilmington, Del....... Burton P. Fowler 
Trinity College................ Washington, D.C...... Sister Raphael, M.D. 
THEY DENOTE... cc cccccccces New York City (147 

W. 91st St.)........ Rev. Lawrence T. Cole 
Troy High School............. (a er W. R. Croman 
Tunkhannock High School..... Tunkhannock, Pa......|C. E. Jewell 
Union College...............4. Schenectady, N. Y.....|Frank Parker Day, LL.D. 
Union Hill High School........ Union City, N. J......./H. S. Stahler 
University of Buffalo.......... Buffalo, N. Y.......... Julian Park, Dean 
University of Delaware........ Newark, Del........... Walter Hullihen, Ph.D. 
University of Maryland........ College Park, Md...... Raymond A. Pearson 
University of Pennsylvania..... Philadelphia, Pa....... Thomas S. Gates, LL.D. 
University of Pittsburgh....... Pittsburgh, Pa......... Samuel Black McCormick, D. D. 
University of Rochester........ Rochester. N. Y....... Rush Rhees, LL.D. 
University of the State of New 

: eee ree Albany, N. Y......... Frank P. Graves, Ph. D. 

University School............. Pittsburgh, Pa.........|/Guy H. Baskerville 
Upper Darby High School...... Upper Darby, Pa...... J. H. Tyson 
SIR iv iteesctscccans East Orange, N. J......|/Rev. Carl G. Erickson 
Ursinus College............... Collegeville, Pa........ George L. Omwake, Ph.D. 
Ursuline Academy............. Wilmington, Del. Mother M. Olympios 
Utica Country Day School..... tt Frank R. Page 
Vail-Deane School............. Elizabeth, N. J........ (Miss) Esther L. Swenson 
Vassar COnege......<.0c0500000 Poughkeepsie, N. Y....|Henry Noble MacCracken, LL.D. 
Verona High School........... | ee Harold A. Crane 
Villa Maria Academy.......... Immaculata, Pa........|Sister M. St. Margaret 
Villa Maria High School....... P.O. Lowellsville, Ohio. . {Sister Mary Ignatia 
Villanova College............. Villanova, Pa.......... Rev. James H. Griffin 
Wadleigh High School......... New York City (114th 


bas og Memorial Lutheran Col- 
nai cepa sen heke eae wae 
Walden School...........ccsesees 


Walton High School 


Warren High School........... 
Washington Business High 


ee) 


a 


George Washington High School 
Washington Irving High School 


Washington and Jefferson College 
Washington College 
Washington Preparatory School. 
Wilbur Watts High School 
Waverly High School 
Waynesburg College 
Marjorie Webster Schools, Inc. . 
Wells College............2000- 


Wellsville High School......... 
Wesley Collegiate Institute 
West Chester High School 
West High School............. 
Western High School 
Western High School 
Western Maryland College 
Westfield High School 


eee eee ewes 


eeeeee 


eee eee eeree 


St. and 7th Ave.).... 


Staten Island, New York 
New York City (34 West 
68th Street) 
New York City (141st 
St. and Brook Ave.).. 
Warren, Pa.........00% 


Washington, D. C...... 
New York City (192nd 
St.and Audubon Ave.) 
New York City (40 Irv- 
ing Place) 
Washington, Pa........ 
Chestertown, Md...... 
Washington, D.C...... 
Burlington, N. J....... 
Waverly, N. Y......... 
Waynesburg, Pa....... 
Washington, D. C..... 
Aurora-on-Cayuga, 


see ee ewes 


Dover, Del............ 
West Chester, Pa...... 
Rochester, N. Y....... 
Baltimore, Md......... 
Washington, D. C...... 
Westminster, Md...... 





Westfield, N. J.......... 


Stuart H. Rowe 
Charles F. Dapt 
Margaret Pollitzer 


(Miss) Mary Conlon 
Floyd Bathurst 


Allan Davis 
Arthur A. Boylan 


Edward R. Zabriskie 

S. S. Baker 

Paul E. Titsworth 
Raymond 0. Eliason 
(Miss) Elizabeth A. Ditzell 
Luther B. Adams 

Paul R. Stewart 

Marjorie F. Webster 


Kerr D. MacMillan 
Duane Anderson 

Rev. Henrv G. Budd 
R. W. Reckard 

W. M. Bennett 

Ernest J. Becker, Ph.D. 
Elmer S. Newton 

Rev. A. N. Ward 





Frank N. Neubauer 
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INSTITUTION LOCATION HEAD OF INSTITUTION 

George Westinghouse High 

0 SE Ee ree Pitteburen, Pa....0c... W. L. Leopold 
Westminster College........... New Wilmington, Pa...|W. Charles Wallace, D.D. 
West Nottingham Academy....]Colora, Md............ J. Paul Slavbaugh 
West Orange High School...... West Orange, N. J.....|Frederick W. Reimherr 
West Philadelphia Catholic 

Girls’ High School.......... Philadelphia, Pa....... Rev. Leo J. Burns 
West Philadelphia High School| Philadelphia, Pa....... 
West Pittston High School..... West Pittston, Pa...... R. J. W. Templin 
West Reading High School... .. West Reading, Pa...... S. H. Brown 
West Side High School......... Newark, Nu Joie eccccee Alan Johnson 
Westtown School.............. Westtown, Pa......... James F. Walker 
Westwood High School........ Westwood, N. J....... Richard E. Taylor 
Wilkes-Barre Institute......... Forty - Fort, Kingston 

| <A) Sh) eee (Miss) Anna M. Olcott 

Emma Willard School.........  & & are (Miss) Eliza Kellas 
William Penn Charter School...|Philadelphia, Pa....... Richard M. Gummere, Ph.D. 
William Penn High School..... Harrisburg, Fa... 25s Charles B. Fager 
William Penn High School. ....}Philadelphia, Pa....... William F. Gray 
William Penn Senior High School]York, Pa.............. C. B. Heinly 
Williamsport High School... :.. Williamsport, Pa........ A. M. Weaver, Supt. 
Wilmington High School....... Wilmington, Del....... M. Channing Wagner 
Wilson Borough Junior-Senior 

BRTEE COMO 5 5.0.00 oe :win e000: PAGE Beas uicisiocoievers C. E. Furst 
Wilson College................ Chambersburg, Pa..... Ethelbert D. Warfield, LL.D. 
Wilson High School of Spring 

AMONIMININIEY ops oisy 0 Sccviereinos West Lawn, Pa......... S. H. Brown 
Woodbridge High School....... Woodbridge, N. J...... A. C. Ferry 
Woodbury High School........ Woodbury, N. J....... H. M. Taxis 
Woodmere Academy........... Woodmere, N. Y....... Winston B. Stephens 
Woodstown - Pilesgrove High 

SRE Se Woodstown, N. J...... Mark S. Redcay 
Woodward School for Boys..... Washington, D. C...... N. E. Hodges 
Wyoming Seminary............ MIMGGtOR, PA... o:00:5:60:0: Wilbur H. Fleck 
Wyomissing High School....... Wyomissing, Pa........ J. L. Appenzellar 
Xavier High’School............. New York City (30 

West 16th St.)........ Rev. Leo F. Andries, S. J. 

York Collegiate Institute....... WH Pt kivitvenckaied W. R. Lecron 
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DELEGATES REGISTERED, 1930 


ACADEMY OF THE Hoty Cup, Philadelphia, Pa., Mother St. James, Super- 
visor; Mother Mary Cornelia. 

ACADEMY OF THE NEw Cuurcu, Bryn Athyn, Pa., C. R. Pendleton, Dean. 

ACADEMY OF ST. ELIZABETH, Convent, N. J., Sister Marie Josephine, 
Principal. 

ACADEMY OF THE SISTERS OF Mercy, Philadelphia, Pa., Sister M. Raphael, 
Principal; Sister Mary Bernard. 

Joun Apams HicuH Scuoot, New York City, Anna Hynson Morris. 

ALBANY AcapEMY, Albany, New York, Islay F. McCormick, Headmaster. 

ALBANY ACADEMY FoR Girts, Albany, New York, Margaret Trotter, Prin- 
cipal. 

AsricHut CoLLece, Reading, Pa., Warren F. Teel, President; W. I. Miller, 
Registrar. 

ALFreD University, Alfred, N. Y., Boothe C. Davis, President. 

ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa., C. F. Ross, Acting President. 

AMERICAN Histor1cAL ASsOcIATION (Commission on the Social Studies), 
Frances E. Baldwin, Special Investigator. 

AMERICAN University, Washington, D. C., Lucius C. Clark, Chancellor; 
G. B. Woods, Dean. 

Aguinas InstiTuTE, Rochester, N. Y., Joseph C. Wurzer. 

ARNOLD ScuHooL, Pittsburgh, Pa., Charles W. Wilder, Headmaster. 

Asspury Park HicH Scuoor, Asbury Park, Pa., Charles S. Huff, Prin- 
cipal. 

ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF THE SOUTHERN 
States, W. R. Smithey. 

ATLANTIC City Pusiic ScHoots, Atlantic City, N. J., Charles B. Boyer, 
Superintendent. 

Atiantic City Hicu Scuoot, Atlantic City, N. J.. Henry P. Miller, Prin- 
cipal; A. S. Chenowith, Assistant Principal. 

BaLpWIN ScuHoo., Bryn Mawr, Pa., Elizabeth W. Towle. 

Battin HicH Scuoot, Elizabeth, N. J., William M. Duncan. 

BAYONNE HicH Scuoot, Bayonne, N. J., Francis A. Birch, Principal. 

BIRMINGHAM ScHOOL, Birmingham, Pa., Preston S. Moulton, Headmaster. 

Brair AcAvEMY, Blairstown, N. J., Charles H. Breed, Headmaster. 

BLooMFIELD Hicu ScuHoot, Bloomfield, N. J., Charles T. Flock. 

Boarp OF EpUCATION OF THE METHODIST EpiscopaAL CHurRCH, Joseph P. 
MacMillan. 

BorpDENTOWN Muiuitary INnstiTuTE, Bordentown, N. J., David Styer, Vice- 
Principal. 

BRooKLYN PREPARATORY ScHOOL, Brooklyn, N. Y., Rev. J. M. Jacobs, S. J., 
Headmaster. 

Brown Scuoot, INc., Schenectady, N. Y., Angie H. Sturgeon, Principal. 

Bryant TEACHERS’ Bureau, Philadelphia, Pa., M. A. Bryant, President. 

BucKNELL University, Lewisburg, Pa., H. W. Robbins. 

Busuwick HicuH Scuoor, Brooklyn, N. Y., Hazel Henderson, Teresa Tusa. 

CaLHoun ScHoort, New York City, Mary E. Calhoun, Principal. 

Catvert Hatt Coiiece, Baltimore, Md., Rev. Brother F. John, President. 

Canisius Co.iece, Buffalo, N. Y., Rev. F. X. Dougherty, S. J., Dean. 

Canisius HicH Scuoot, Buffalo, N. Y., Rev. Michael J. Dougherty, S. J. 

CATHEDRAL ScHooL oF St. Mary, Garden City, N. Y., Miriam S. Bytel, 
Principal; Bertha G. Wood, Assistant Principal. 

CatHotic UNIVERSITY oF AMERICA, Washington, D. C., Roy J. Deferrari, 
Dean of the Graduate School; Nicholas A. Weber, Dean of The 
College. 

Centra, CatHotic Hicu Scuoon, Pittsburgh, Pa., Brother D. Edward, 
T. S. C., Principal. 
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—— Hicu Scuoor, Philadelphia, Pa., Oswald R. Kuehne, A, Clyde 

chock. 

(Miss) CHanpor’s Scuoor, New York City, Miss Valentine Chandor, 
Headmistress. 

CHELTENHAM TownsHIP ScuHoots, Albert Lindsay Rowlands, Superin- 
tendent. 

CHELTENHAM HicH Scuoot, Elkins Park, Pa., I, R. Kraybill, Principal; 
Edward H. Worthington, Principal of the Junior High School. 

Cuestnut Hitt Acapemy, Philadelphia, Pa., G. H, Fall, Headmaster. 

Crevy CxHaAse Scuoor, Washington, D. C., Theodore Halbert Wilson, 
President. 

ABRAHAM Ciark HicuH Scuoor, Roselle, N. J., George F. Freifeld, Prin- 
cipal, 

CLaRKSON COLLEGE oF TECHNOLOGY, Potsdam, N. Y., Joseph Eugene Rowe, 
President. 

CuFFgsipE Park HicH ScuHoor, Grantwood, N. J., Robert Burns, Principal. 

CoaTEsvILLE HicH Scnoot, Coatesville, Pa., Rosa Techner. 

CoLcaTE University, Hamilton, N. Y., Clarence H. Thurber. 

CoLLEGE OF THE City or New York, New York City, D. W. Redmond, 
Dean. 

Cotiece oF Mr. St. Vincent, New York City, Sister Miriam Alacogne, 
Dean; Sister Miriam. 

CoLiece or St. Evizasetu, Convent, N. J., Sister Helen Cecelia, Registrar ; 
Sister Marie Jose, Dean; Sister Rose Patricia, Assistant Mother. 
Cot.ecE or St. Rose, Albany, N. Y., Sister M. Gonzaga, Dean; Sister Rose 

of Lima, Registrar. 

CoLLeGIATE ScHooLt, New York City, Cornelius B. Boocock, Headmaster. 

CoLuMBIA GRAMMAR ScuHoot, New York City, P. A. Contini. 

CotumsBIA Hicu ScuHoot, South Orange, N. J., C. H. Threlkeld, Principal. 

CotumBIA University, New York City, H. E. Hawkes, Dean; Adam 
Leroy Jones, Director of Admissions; Thomas E. Benner, Visiting 
Professor. 

CornELL University, Ithaca, N. Y., Eugene F. Bradford, Director of Ad- 
missions; R. H. Jordan. 

DEARBORN-Morcan Scuoot, Orange, N. J., George L. Shelley, Headmaster ; 
George L. Shelley, Jr., Assistant Headmaster. 

DEPARTMENT OF Pustiic Instruction, Trenton, N. J., Howard Dare White, 
Assistant Commissioner of Education. 

DEPARTMENT OF Pustic Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa., C. D. Koch, Deputy 
Superintendent; James N. Rule, Deputy Superintendent; Henry Klon- 
ower, Director Teacher Bureau; William H. Bristow, Assistant 
Director of Secondary Education. 

DeWitt Curnton Hicw Scnoor, New York City, Jesse Whitsit. 

Dickinson Coi.ece, Carlisle, Pa., Montgomery P. Sellers, Dean. 

Donatpson Scuoot, Ilchester, Md., Walter M. Sparks, Assistant Head- 
master. 

Drew SEMINARY, Carmel, N. Y., Herbert E. Wright, President. 

Drew University, Madison, N. J., Wiiliam P. Tolley, Dean; F. Taylor 
Jones, Registrar. 

DrexeEt Institute, Philadelphia, Pa., Kenneth G. Matheson, President. 

Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pa., J. J. Callahan, President; John B. 
Harvey, Registrar. 

D’Youvitte Coiiece, Buffalo, N. Y., Sister Grace of the Sacred Heart; 
Sister Mary Imelda. 

East Orance Hicu Scuoor, East Orange, N. J., Ralph E. Files, Principal. 

EastsipE Hicu Scuoot, Paterson, N. J., Francis R. North, Principal. 

EuizasetH Pustic ScHoots, Elizabeth, N. J., Edwin M. Barton. 

ELIZABETHTOWN Cortece, Elizabethtown, Pa., O. Stuart Hamer. 
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Exmira Coiiece, Elmira, N. Y., Frederick Lent, President; Frances M. 
Burlingame, Dean; Susan Holleran, Registrar. 

ENGLEWoop ScHOOL For Boys, Englewood, N. J., Robert T. Hall, Head- 
master. 

Evanpver Cuitps Hicu Scuoor, New York City, Mrs. Bessie C. Redmond. 

FieLtpston Scuoot, New York City, Augustus Klock. 

ForpHAM PREPARATORY ScHOooL, New York City, A. M. Guenther, S. J., 
Principal. 

ForpHam University, New York City, Rev. Charles J. Deane, S. J., Dean; 
Joseph A. Murphy, S. J. 

Fort Lee Hicu Scuoor, Fort Lee, N. J., J. B. Thompson. 

FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL AcapEeMyY, Lancaster, Pa., E. M. Hartman, 
Principal; William M. Hall, Vice-Principal. 

FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL CoLLece, Lancaster, Pa., Howard R. Omwake, 
Dean. 

Frrenps’ CENTRAL ScHoo., Overbrook, Pa., Barclay L. Jones, Principal; 
Robert Schultz. 

Frrenps’ Scuoot, Baltimore, Md., William S. Pike, Principal; A. S. Chil- 
coat, Assistant Principal. 

Frienps’ Scuooi, Washingion, D. C., Alberta Wilson, Executive Secretary. 

Frienps’ ScHoo., Wilmington, Del., Edith P. Hubbard, Charles W. Bush, 
Principal. 

GauLupeT CoLiece, Washington, D. C., Sam B. Craig. 

GarDNER ScHooL, New York City, Miss Louise Eltinge, Principal. 

GrorcE ScHoot, George School, Pa., William Eves, 3d, Dean; George A. 
Walton, Principal. 

GrorcE WASHINGTON University, Washington, D. C., Henry Grattan 
Doyle, Dean; John Donaldson, Acting Dean; H. G. Sutton, Director 
of Admissions. 

GreorciAN Court Coiiece, Lakewood, N. J., Sister M. Bertrand, Sister 
Marie Anna, Julia E. Blake. 

= PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Garrett Park, Md., Rev. George E. 
Kelly. 

GeorcETOWN University, Washington, D. C., Rev. J. J. O’Connor, S. J., 
Walter J. O’Connor, Registrar. 

GERMANTOWN Frienps’ ScuHootr, Philadelphia, Pa., D. Lawrence Burgess, 
Alice H. Darnell, H. A. Domincovich, Helen Wood Bell. 

Grrarp Cotiece, Philadelphia, Pa., Cheesman A. Herrick, President; Joseph 
M. Jameson, Vice-President; C. Addison Willis. 

Grassporo STATE NorMAL ScuHoot, Glassboro, N. J., Eda G. Wiilard. 

Gien-Nor Hicu Scuoor, Glenolden, Pa., J. Milton Rossing, Supervising 
Principal. 

Gorpon Junior HicH ScnHoor, Ruby E. Thonssen. 

GoucHErR CoL.ece, Baltimore, Md., W. A. Beardsley, President; Eunice R. 
Goddard, Anna Irene Miller, Carrie Mae Probst, Registrar. 

Simon Gratz HicH ScuHoot, Philadelphia, Pa., Jessie C. Evans, Sarah L. 
Miller, Rachel Selecter. 

Grove City CoLiece, Grove City, Pa., Weir C. Ketler, Principal. 

Gunston Hatz, Washington, D. C., Mary L. Gildersleeve, Mary B. Kerr, 
Principals. 

Hackensack HicH Scuoor, Hackensack, N. J., E. T. Marlatt, Principal. 

HamiLton Coiwece, Clinton, N. Y., Frederick C. Ferry, President. 

Hamitton HicuH Scxoor, Trenton, N. J., Floyd E. Harshman, Principal. 

Haverrorp CoLiece, Haverford, Pa., W. W. Comfort, President; William 
Reitzel. 

Haverrorp ScuHoo., Haverford, Pa., George B. Barr. 

Haverrorp TownsuHip HicH ScuHoor, Upper Darby, Pa., Oscar Granger, 
Principal. 
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Hicuiranp Manor, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y., Eugene H. Lehman, 
President. 

Hitt Scuoot, Pottstown, Pa., Francis L. Laverta. 

Hopart CoLiece, Geneva, N. Y., Murray Bartlett, President. 

Hoty Spirit Hicu Scwoot, Sister M. Claudia, Sister Stanislaud Mary. 

Hoty Trinity Hicu ScuHoot, Washington, D. C., Sister M. Placide, Prin- 
cipal; Sister M. Josepha. 

HoucutTon Coiiece, Houghton, N. Y., James G. Luckey, President. 

Howarp University, Washington, D. C., Edward P. Davis, Dean. __ 

HunTER COLLEGE OF THE City oF New York, Mary F. Higgins, Anna K. 
Martin, Mary A. Wyman. 

IMMACULATA COLLEGE, Anthony J. Flynn, President. 

IMMACULATA SEMINARY, Washington, D. C., Sister Eleanor Marie, Sister 
Mary Borromeo. 

IMMACULATE ConcEepTION HicH Scuoot, Lodi, N. J., Sister M. Simplicia, 
Principal; Sister Mary Leona. 

Jamaica Hicu Scuoo.t, New York City, C. H. Bergstresser. 

JEFFERSON HicuH Scuoot, Elisabeth, N. J., P. W. Averill, Principal. 

Jouns Hopxrns University, Baltimore. Md., R. W. Dempster, Registrar. 

Junrata CoLLece, Huntingdon, Pa., Charles C. Ellis, President. 

KensincTon HicH Scuoot, Philadelphia, Pa., Beulah A. Fenimore, Prin- 
cipal; Adele U. Keller, R. Beatrice Miller, Dena D. Ungemach, Eliza- 
beth H. Wood. 

(Misses) Kirx’s ScHoot, Bryn Mawr, Pa., Mary B. Thompson, Associate 
Principal. 

Knox ScuHoo., Cooperstown, N. Y., Laura L. Wood. 

LAFAYETTE CoLecE, Easton, Pa., William Mather Lewis, President; W. M. 
Smith, James W. Tupper. 

LANCASTER SENIOR HicH Scuoot, Lancaster, Pa., Stacy E. Peters, Prin- 
cipal. 

LASALLE CoLteceE, Philadelphia, Pa., Brother Francis deSales, Dean. 

LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL, Lawrenceville, N. J., Mather A. Abbott, Head- 
master; F. J. V. Hancox, Dean; A. R. Hyatt, E. E. Rich, Sidney 
Shea, Ira Williams. 

LEBANON VALLEY COLLEGE, Annville, Pa., G. D. Gossard, President; O. 
Edgar Reynolds, Samuel O. Grimm, Registrar. 

Lenicu University, Bethlehem, Pa., H. G. Rhoads. 

Lincotn ScuHoot, New York City, Gordon R. Mirick. 

Lincotn University, Lincoln University, Pa., George Johnson, Dean. 

Linpen Hatt Seminary, Lititz, Pa., F. W. Stengel, Principal; E. Stengel, 
Vice- Principal. 

LinpeN HicH Scuoot, Linden, N. J., Lida M. Ebbert, Principal. 

Lone IsLtanp University, New York, George R. Hardie, Dean. 

Loyota Co.ecE, T. I. O’Malley S. J., Dean. 

Loyota ScHoot, New York City, Rev. John H. Farley, S. J., Principal. 

Lynpuurst Hicu Scuoor, Lyndhurst, N. J., Link M. Lotter. 

Mantius Scuoot, Manlius, N. Y., Colonel Guido F. Verbeck, Superin- 
tendent. 

Marywoop Cotece, Scranton, Pa., Sister M. Rosalie, Vice-Dean; Sister 
M. Eugenia. 

Mater Misericorpia, Merion, Pa., Sister Agnes Mary, Directress; Sister 
Mary Alberta. 

MANHATTAN CoLiece, New York City, Brother Jasper, Dean; Brother 
A. Leo, Dean. 

Mannasset HicH Scuoor, Manhasset, N. Y., Kendall B. Howard, Prin- 
cipal; M. Francis Brennan. 

Marguanp Scuoor, Brooklyn, N. Y., L. H. Calvert, Headmaster. 
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McBurney Scuoor, New York City, Thomas Hemenway, Headmaster; 
R. L. Litch. 

MErRcerRsBURG ACADEMY, Mercersburg, Pa., Boyd Edwards, Headmaster; 
Wilmarth I. Jacobs, James G. Miller, Registrar. 

MercyHuRST COoLLeGE, Erie, Pa., Mother M. Borgia, Dean; Sister M. 
Mercedes. 

MEsstaH B. Cotiece, A. W. Climinhage, Dean and Registrar. 

MIDDLETOWN TownsHiIP HicH Scuoor, Leonardo, N. J., Paul I. Redcay, 
Principal. 

MitispurN HicuH ScuHootr, Millburn, N. J., John Bretnall, Principal. 

Montciair AcavEMY, Montclair, N. J., W. D. Head, Headmaster. 

Montciair HicH ScuHoor, Montclair, N. J., Mary North. 

MonrcLair DEPARTMENT OF EpucatTion, Montclair, N. J., Marion G. Clark, 
Director of Elementary Education. 

MoorEsTtowN Frienps’ Scuoor, Moorestown, N. J., Caroline R. Stein, 
Edith M. Darnell. 

MoraviAN COLLEGE AND THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Bethlehem, Pa., George 
D. Turner, Registrar. 

MoraviAN SEMINARY AND COLLEGE FoR WoMEN, Bethlehem, Pa., Edwin J. 
Heath, President. 

Morcan Co.tece, Baltimore, Md., J. O. Spencer, President. 

Mount St. Acnes, Mt. Washington, Md., Sister M. Pries, Principal; 
Sister M. Catherine. 

Mount St. JosepH Acavemy, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa., Sister 
Austin Marie, Sister Bernadette deLourdes. 
Mount St. JosepH Cotiece, Philadelphia, Pa., Sister Maria Kostka, Dean; 
E. J. Gergely, Rosa Verspreet, Sister M. Clare Joseph, Registrar. 
Mount Penn Pustic ScuHoorts, Mount Penn, Pa., F. O. Hartman, Super- 
vising Principal. 

Mr. St. Ursuta AcapemMy, Mother_M. Thomas. 

Mount VERNON SEMINARY, Washington, D. C., Marion Alcott Ballou, 
Academic Head. 

NAZARETH ACADEMY, Torresdale, Philadelphia, Pa., Sister M. Neomisia, 
Principal; Sister M. Gentilla. 

NaAzARETH AcADEMY, Rochester, N. Y., Sister M. Marcella, Principal. 

NAZARETH COLLEGE, Rochester, N. Y., Sister Teresa Marie, Dean. 

NEPTUNE HicH Scuoor, Ocean Grove, N. J.. H. A. Titcomb, Principal. 

Newark Acapemy, Newark, N. J., Wilson Farrand, Headmaster. 

NEWARK PREPARATORY ScHOooL, Newark, N. J., Leon Terry, Principal; 
H. J. Althenn. 

New Jersey CoLLEGE FoR WoMEN, New Brunswick, N. J., Oral S. Coad, 
Emily Hickman. 

New RocHeELLeE PREPARATORY ScHooL, New Rochelle, N. Y., Mollie R. 
Farber, Principal; N. Rittberg, Registrar. 

Newtown HicuH ScwHoor, New York City, Miss E. Hagar, Sarah R. Rader, 
Marie Louise Soley, Mrs. Edith F. Staver. 

New York City High ScHoot TEACHERS AssocrATIon, Ernest D. Lewis, 
President. 

New York EL ectricaL TravE ScHoor, New York City, Frederick E. 
Dressler, Edward Durant. 

New York Migtary Acapemy, Peekskill, N. Y., H. A. Hinman, Head- 
master. 

New York STATE CoLiece ror TEACHERS, Albany, N. Y., A. R. Brubacher, 
President; Miss Helen M. Phillips. 

New York University, New York City, K. J. Holzknecht, Homer A. 
Watt, Arnold J. Zurcher. 

Nicuots ScnHoor, Buffalo, N. Y., Henry G. Gilland. 

Norristown HicH Scuoor, Norristown, Pa., R. B. Taylor. 
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_—— HicH Scuoor, Philadelphia, Pa., Elmer H. Carl, Henry G. 

is. 

Oax Knott ScHoot or THE Hoty Cuitp, Summit, N. J., Sister Mary 
Boniface, Prefect; Mother Lorenzo. 

Ocontz ScnHoor, Montgomery Co., Pa. Abby A. Sutherland, Principal; 
Alice Gentry. 

OranceE Hicu ScuHoor, Orange, N. J., Howard L. Goas, Principal. 

Oversrook Hicu Scuoor, Overbrook, Pa., S. K. Brecht, Hannah Goodman, 
Clara E. Grove. 

PACKER ‘aca Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., John H. Denbigh, Prin- 
cipal. 

PENN Hatt, Chambersburg, Pa., G. H. Rowland, Dean. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE, State College, Pa. L. V. T. Simmons, 
William S. Hoffman, Registrar. 

PuiLapELtpHi1a HicuH ScwHoor For Grrts, Philadelphia, Pa., Olive Ely Hart, 
Principal; Mary A. Boyle, Alice M. Holbrook. 

Pitman HicH Scuoot, Pitman, N. J., L. Arthur Walton, Principal. 

PittspurGH ACADEMY, Pittsburgh, Pa., James N. Grady, President. 

PLAINFIELD HicH Scuoot, Plainfield, N. J., Lindsey Best, Principal; Ger- 
trude Moodey. 

PotyTEcHNIC Preparatory Country Day Scuoo., Brooklyn, N. Y., C. P. 
Scolovia, George W. VanVleck. 

PRINCETON PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Princeton, N. J., Harry B. Fine, Head- 
master. 
PRINCETON UNIversITy, Princeton, N. J., Christian Gauss, Dean of the 
College; Carl C. Brigham, Leslie I. Laughlin, Thurston J. Davies. 
— Hirt Scuoor, Newark, N. J., Mrs. Laura D. S. Lammet, Prin- 
cipal. 

Rapnor Hicu ScuHoor, Wayne, Pa., Charles W. Mintzer. 

Recrs HicH Scuoot, New York City, Rev. Francis Archdeacon, S. J., 
Dean. 

RENSSELAER PoLtyTECHNIC INSTITUTE, Troy, N. Y., Homer Nugent. 

Ripcewoop Hicu Scuoor, Ridgewood, N. J., I. B. Somerville, Principal. 

Rosemont CoLiece, Rosemont, Pa., Mother M. Cleophas, Dean; Mother 
Mary Lawrence. 

RoxsorouGH HicH Scuoor, Philadelphia, Pa., Theodore G. Rowland, 
Principal. 

RvuSSELL SAGE Co.iece, Troy, N. Y., Grace E. Handsbury, Dean. 

Rutcers Preparatory ScHoor, New Brunswick, N. J., William P. Kelly, 
Headmaster. 

Rutcers University, New Brunswick, N. J., Walter T. Marvin, Dean; 
i. Albert Blackburn, Rudolf Kirk, Charles H. Stevens, Jr., Luther H. 

artin. 

St. AcatHa ScuHoot, New York City, Muriel Bowden, Headmistress. 

St. Acnes Scuoor, Blanche Pittman, Principal. 

St. Garrtet’s Hicu Scuoot, Hazleton, Pa., Sister Mary Pierre, Principal. 

St. Grecory’s Convent, Sister M. Regina, Principal. 

St. Joun Baptist ScHoor, Mendham, N. J., Sister Eliser Monica, Supe- 
rior; Anna A. Stafford. 

St. Joun’s Coxrece, Brooklyn, N. Y., Rev. Thomas F. Ryan, Dean. 

St. Josepn’s Coiiece, Philadelphia, Pa., Rev. Robert R. Parsons, S. J. 

St. Josepn’s Co.tiece, Emmitsburg, Md., Sister Isabelle, Dean. 

St. Josern’s Cottece Hicu Scuoor, Emmitsburg, Md., Sister Delphine, 
Principal. 

St. Mary’s Scuoor, Peckskill, N. Y., Sister Mary Antony, Superior; Alice 
M. Meeder. 

St. Mary’s Hicnu Scuoor, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Sister M. Annunciata, 
Principal. 
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St. Mary’s Seminary, St. Mary’s City, Md., M. Adele France, Principal. 

St. Perer’s Coiiece, Robert I. Gannon, Dean. 

St. Peter’s Cottece Hicu Scuoor, Jersey City, N. J., Rev. W. S. Dolan, 
S. J., Principal. 

St. STEPHEN’s COLLEGE, Annandale, N. Y., H. R. Phales, Provost. 

St. Tuomas Co.iece, Brother George Lewis, President; Brother Richard, 
Dean. 

St. WaxLBurGca’s ScHoot, New York City, Mother Mare Dunstan, Prin- 
cipal; Mother Mary Casimir. 

Miss Saywarn’s ScHoot, Overbrook, Pa., Anne Cutter Coburn, Associate 
Principal. 

ScHooL oF THE Hoty Cup, Drexel Hill, Pa., Mother Mary Xavier, 
Principal. 

ScHooL oF THE Hoty Cuitp Jesus, Sharon Hill, Pa., Mother St. Wal- 
burga, Principal; Sister Mary Hortensia. 

Senior High Scuoot, Trenton, N. J., William A. Wetzel, Principal. 

Seton Harz Coivece, South Orange, N. J., Monsignor T. H. McLaughlin, 
President; James A. Hamilton. 

Seton Hatt HicH ScuHoor, South Orange, N. J., Rev. William N. Bradley, 
Director. 

Seton Hicu Scuoor, Baltimore, Md., Sister Rose Quinlivan. 

Seton Hitt Acapemy, Sister Maria Benedict, Sister Florence Marie. 

SEVERN SCHOOL, Severna Park, Md., A. K. Hawkins, Headmaster. 

SHapy Sine AcapemMy, Pittsburgh, Pa., M. M. Alexander, Dean. 

SHIpPEN ScuHoot, Lancaster, Pa., Elizabeth Ross, Principal. 

SmpweELt’s Frienps ScuHoo.t, Washington, D. C., Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Sidwell, Principals. 

Wiu11aM SmitH Co.ttece, Geneva, N. Y., Murray Bartlett, President. 

SotesurY ScHooLt, Arthur H. Washburn, Headmaster. 

SoutH PuHitapELPHIA HicH Scoot For Griris, Philadelphia, Pa. M. 
Louise Nichols. 

StaTE DEPARTMENT OF EpucatTion, Baltimore, Md., Merle S. Bateman. 

StaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE, West Chester, Pa., Norman W. Cameron, 
President. ; 

Sterson Junior HicuH Scuootr, Philadelphia, Pa., Grace Christian. 

Stevens InstiITuTE oF TecHNnoLoGy, Hoboken, N. J., Harvey N. Davis, 
President. 

Stevens Scuoot, Philadelphia, Pa., Helen L. Church, Principal; Mildred 
W. Swan. ; 

Stony Brook Scuoot, Frank E. Gaebelein, Headmaster; Frank Guy Armi- 
tage. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swarthmore, Pa., Raymond Walters, Dean. 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, CoLuMBIA UNIvERSITy, New York City, E. W. Jacob- 
sen. 

Tempe University, Philadelphia, Pa., J. H. Dunham, Dean of the Col- 
lege; J. M. Hull. 

TEMPLE University Hicu Scuoor, Philadelphia, Pa., Willard E. Glad- 
felter. 

TenaFLy Hicu Scuoor, Tenafly, N. J., George W. Burn, Vice-Principal. 

Ture. Coiiece, Greenville, Pa., E. Clyde Xander, President. 

Tower Hirt Scuoor, Wilmington, Del., Mabel E. Judge. 

Union CoLiece, Schenectady, N. Y., Dwight Van Avery. 

University oF Burrato, Buffalo, N. Y,, Julian Park, Dean; Emma E. 
Deters, Registrar. 

University oF DELAWARE, Newark, Del., G. E. Dutton, Dean; William L. 
Blair. 

University OF MArYLanp, College Park, Md., T. H. Taliaferro, Dean of 
the College; Alma H. Preinkert. 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Pa., Vice-President George 
Wm. McClelland, Karl G. Miller, Director of Admissions; Roy F. 
Nichols, Paul H. Musser, Dean of the College. 

UNIVERSITY oF PittsBurGH, Pittsburgh, Pa., L. P. Sieg, Dean of the Col- 
lege; Robert C. Clothier, Dean of Men; S. B. Linhart, Secretary; 
J. G. Quick, Registrar. 

University oF Rocuester, Rochester, N. Y., William Ernest Weld, Dean 
of the College. 

University Scuoot, Pittsburgh, Pa., Guy H. Baskerville, Headmaster. 

Upper Darsy Hic Scuoor, Upper Darby, Pa., John H. Tyson, Principal; 
Clayton K. Shenk, McKinley H. Stevens, C. W. Holmes, Registrar. 

Urprer Darsy Junior HicH ScuHoor, Upper Darby, Pa., Elizabeth Morley. 

UpsaLa COLLEGE, East Orange, N. J., Frans Ericsson, Dean; N. A. Nilson. 

Urstnus Cot.ece, Collegeville, Pa., George L. Omwake, President; J. 
Lynn Barnard, N. E. McClure. 

UrsuLtineE AcapEMY, Wilmington, Del., Mother M. Olympios, Principal. 

VaiL-DEANE ScuHooL, Elizabeth, N. J., Esther L. Swenson, Associate Prin- 
cipal; Coralie deB. Covas, Daisy J. Davis, Winifred C. Downs, Hilda 
C. Passoth. 

Vassar Co..ece, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Clara Marburg. 

Verona HicuH Scuoor, Verona, N. J., Cliford D. Wilkin. 

Vittanova Co..ece, Villanova, Pa., Howard Grelis. 

WASHINGTON COLLEGE, Chestertown, Md., William R. Howell, Registrar. 

WASHINGTON PREPARATORY ScHooL, Washington, D. C., Raymond O. 
Eliason, Principal. 

WELLs COLLEGE, Aurora-on-Hudson, N. Y., K. D. MacMillan, President. 

WESLEY COLLEGIATE INsTITUTE, Dover, Del., Clarence A. Short, President. 

WESTERN HicH ScuHoot, Washington, D. C., P. Edna Thonssen, Assistant 
Principal; Norman J. Nelson, Assistant Principal; Blanche E. Lewis, 
Emma M. von Segfried. 

WESTERN MARYLAND COLLEGE, Westminster, Md., Helen Atwood, George 
S. Wills. 

West Hieu Scuootr, Rochester, N. Y., William M. Bennett, Principal. 

WEstT ORANGE Hicu ScuHoot, West Orange, N. J., F. W. Reimherr, Prin- 
cipal. 

West PurrapectpH1a Hicu Scuoot, Philadelphia, Pa., Clara W. Champion, 
Anna Cullen, William Ely Roberts. 

WEstTrown ScuHoo.t, Westtown, Pa., Wilmer J. Young, Pauline Macy, 
Sherman Macy. 

Emma WIttarD Scuoot, Troy, N. Y., Katherine M. Kellas, Assistant 
Principal; Ellen Russell Manchester, Elizabeth Bartlett Potwin, Eliza- 
beth Simpson, Lia Surceau, Katharine Weaver, Mary A. Wilson. 

WILLIAM PENN CHARTER ScuHooL, Philadelphia, Pa., Hazel M. Auker, 
Donald E. MacCormick. 

WitutraM Penn Hicu Scuoot, Philadelphia, Pa., Ethel M. Buzby, Mrs. 
Sophia S. Gosin, Rena M. Rohrheimer, Amanda Streeper. 

WILMINGTON FRIENDS’ ScHooL, Wilmington, Del., Frances L. Baird. 

Wiumincton HicH Scuoor, Wilmington, Del., R. L. Talbot, Principal; 
Lewis B. Allen, Samuel P. Maroney. 

Witson Coiiece, Chambersburg, Pa., Ethelbert D. Warfield, President; 
Margaret C. Disert. 

Women’s CoL_ece, UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE, Newark, Del., Winifred J. 
Robinson, Dean. 

Woopwarp ScuHoo., Washington, D. C., Fred L. Dawson. 

Wyominc Seminary, Kingston, Pa., Wilbur H. Fleck, Dean; T. S. Abbot, 
James A. Adams, Leroy E. Bugbee, Parker H. Burt, William E. 


Traxler. 
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Xavier Hicu ScHoor, New York City, Leo F. Andries, Headmaster; Rev. 
F. J. Connell. 

Ginn AND Company, New York City, Willard T. Kinun, Roland L. Eaton. 

D. C. HeatH anp Company, Arthur R. Chaffee. 

MacMi1tian Company, Clinton E. Risley, J. Franklin Brown, F. J. Haley, 
George R. Ellsler. 

Ronatp Press Company, Hugh S. Pratt. 

Scott ForESMAN AND Company, Charles E. Keck. 

R. P. Conxiinc, Newark, N. J. 

Mary W. Ecxrorp. 

FrepericK C. Hopcpon, New York City. 

W. D. Lewis. 























